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PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 


THE district of Malda, which with that of Dindjpur forma 
the western portion of the Rajeh&h! Division of Bengal, Hes 
between 24°30 and 25°32 30° north latitade and 87°48' and 88° 
33) 30" eat longitude. It extends over 1,899 square miles. and 
is bounded on the north by the Purnea and Dindjpur districts, 
on the east by Dindjpur and R&jshahf, on the south by Murshi- 
da&bad, and on the west by Murshid&ébad, the Sonthal Par- 
ganas and Purnea. English Bazar, situated at the centre of the 
district in 25°0' 14” N. and 88 11’ 20° E., is the chief town and 
alminiatrative headquarters, 

The district was formed of outlying portions of the Parnea 
and Dindjpur districts in 1813, though it did not formally 
become an independent administrative anit til 1459. It takes 
ita name from the town of Malda, which is situated on tho left 
bank of the Mahananda river at its junction with the Kalindrt 
river, and is about four miles uorth of English Basr (Engrez&- 
bad). A story is current of an old woman baying up the entire 
stock of mercury of a merchant who had come to the place to 
trade and who had been unable to dispose of his goods, Her 
wealth (mdi) waa such that she was able to devote all her 
purchase to cleaning one tank only, called the Pir&pukar 
(mercury tank) to thie day, and thus to give the place the name 
of Malda or the place of wealth. Another fanciful derivation 
is from Mdlddah, a string of deep pools, a feature of the town 
being the deep depressions left by old water courses. 

At the present time the tendency Is to transfer the name of 
Méldato English Bizdr aud to call Maida, Olid M&lis. For 
telegraphic, postal, steamer and railway purposes the Bames of 

_ English Baskr and Milda are Milda and Nimisarii, respectively. 
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The rver Mahdnands flowing north and south roughly 
divides the district into two equal parte, corresponding by local 
tradition to the old boundary line of the R&rh and t drendra. 
To this day the country to the east of the Mahananda ia called 
the édrind, Its characteristic feature ia the relatively high 
land of the red clay soil of the old alluvium. Weat of the 
Mahfuanda the country is again divided into two well defined 
parts by the Kalindri river flowing west and east from the 
Ganges. North of the Kalindri the distinguishing nateral 
feature ia the (d/ land, the name applied to the land which 
floods decply as the rivera rise, and drains by meandering 
atreams into swamps orinto the Kalindrl. Therv are extensive 
tracts of (his land covere, where not cultivated, with tall grars 
in Rataa and Tulsthata thinds, South of the K@lindri hes the 
most ferite and populous portion of the distriet, It is aeamed 
throughout by old courses of the Ganges, apon the banks of 
one of which the city of Gaur ouce stood. Ths most striking 
natural foature is the continuous line of intands and accretions 
formed in the bed of the Ganges by its ever changing® currents 
and known as the didra,* the long open stretches of which 
contrast with the patchwork-like effect of the miles of smali 
embunked mulberry fields characteristic of the higher lands of 
this portion of the ciatrict, 

There ace no hills in the district, unless a few elevated tracts 
in the bdrind may bs no deseribed. Parts of these high lands 
have an elevation of from 90 to 100 feet above the level of tle 
Ganges, and, being frequently intersected by deep water-chan- 
nels, simulate the appearance of small hills. 

Apart from these unduldtions the country wa low-lying 
plain covered with a succeasion of village sites with their 
adjacent fields and awampy tracts. 

Tho main rivers of the district are all of Himalayan or sub- 
Himalayan origin and flow in a southerly direction, their rise 
being controlled by the Ganges, which forms two-thirds of the 
western and the whole of the south-western boundary of the 
district. Next to the Ganges the most important is the Maha- 
nandé which, flowing north and sonth through the middle of the 
district, receives on its right bank the watera of the Kélindri, 
and from the east those of the Té:gan and the Parnabhabé 
before itself joining the Ganges near Godégéti. With the rise 
of the Ganges the discharge uf the Mshiuend&é lessana, the 
ewer ereieeeeereerettastennnenanenanantnnitaarennenneeeinatennenenninghiae 


* The diare is the low beaut of a river and Jerdvu the igh bank. By extension 
sina terms are commonly aed to mean tand below and shove Booed Mirek; ruupectively, 
ju the Iter alluvium. 
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Tangan and the Parnabhdb&’ bank “ap and flow backwards 
expanding into hage lakes, whilst the slackened flow of the 
K@lindrt canges a similar phenomenon in respect of the net- 
work of small streams which drain the td/. Two other streams 
of importance are the Paglé and the Bhagtrath! which, though 
they dry up into linea of pools in the cold weather, become 
large back-waters within the district, of the mein stream 
of the Ganges in the ratns, A shert account of the rivers 
of the district is given beluw. 

The Ganges first touches the district aa it sweeps south 
round the Ra&jmabal hillk, At thie point it is connected in the 
rains by various channele with the Kalindri, though at the 
preaent time mach Ganges water dow not find ita way down 
the Kalindrf, the mouths of the connections having silted up 
considerably as the Gangot has receded to the west lt would 
seem, however, that in this neighbourhood there bax always 
been a navigable junction between the two rivers us the raind, 
Doctor Buchanan Hamilton, indeed, describes the lower part 
of the Kalindri, between thin point and the town of Malda, 
asa brauch of the Ganges. About two milea bulow Rajmuhal 
the Ganges sends off a amall stream, the Chhéta Bhagiratht, 
which is presumably an old bed of the great river ileelf and 
ws still revered as at least equal in hobness to any other part 
of the sacred stream. It rane firet to the vast and then 
generally in a southerly direction, bordering for about 15 iniles 
the ruina of the city of Gaur, A little way farther down, the 
Ganges sends off, also to the cast, a larger branch, the Pagid, 
into which the Chhéta Bhagtrathl altimately flows. After 
their junction they flow past Kans&t merging near Tartipur 
into the Mara Ganga. In the map the main stream of the 
Ganges is shown as flowing past Tartipar: at the prosent day, 
however, the island cut off by the Pagid extends right down to 
the mouth of the Mahanandé, and there are a number of ddras 
or channels which connect the Mara Ganga with the main 
stream ih the rains. During th» rains thees carry off immense 
volumes of water to rejoin the Ganges near the mouth of the 
Mahinandd& Somewhere above the point where it finally 
leaves the district, the Ganges senda off southwards a branch 
which retains the name of the Bhigfrathi, while the great river 
theno.forth losea the larger part of ite sanctity. Loats come 
from East B.ngal to bring Ganges water from T&rtipur as being 
the nearest present poipt of the secred stream to E.st Bengal. 

Alluvion and diluvion are perpetusily tasking place on 
the Milda bank,*which is throughowt of sand, offering little 
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resistance to the changes of the current. An ordinary incident 
in the life of a riverain dweller is the hasty removal of his 
lightly built house to a new site and the complete disappearance 
of his lands, which reform as sandy chars miles away. An 
historical instance of wider destraction is the complete obliter- 
ation of the town of Tanra, an important city of Mahomedan 
times situated near Gaur. The Ganges ia navigable throughout 
the year by steamers and country boats, and 1s nowhere fordable, 

The Mah&nandé, flowing from Purnea, first touches the 
district at its extreme north, from which point it forms ita 
north-eastern boundary for aboat 25 miles, receiving as its 
sule tributary the Nagar from the east. It then enters the 
district and for the remainder of its course, in a direction that 
is almost due south, divides it, as has already been mentioned, 
into two nearly equal portions, finally falling into the Ganges 
at the southernmost point of the district. Ita entire course 
within the district would be about 80 miles in a straight line, 
but its numerous winidugs add largely to that distance. At 
one time it formed a most important channel of throagh 
communication between Lower Bengal and the sub-Himala yan 
districts, but the constraction of railways has diminished ita 
importance in this respect, and at the present time the traffic 
on it is mainly in local exports and imports. Up (o Malda ita 
average width is from 50 to 100 yards, the waterway at the 
railway bridge at Bargachi being 220 feet ; the banks of sand 
and olay are steep and of about the same height, and cultivation 
is general. Below Malda, where it receives the water of the 
Kélindr!, it widens out to an average of 200 to 600 yards: 
ita banks are alternately sheer and sloping: the cultivation is 
more intense and population denser. Throughout the channel 


“ia generally deep, but the silting up of the Kalindr! connections 


with the Ganges has diminished the volume of water it carries, 
ao that in the dry sacason it becomes fordable in several places 
even aa far down aa Nawibganj. In the rains, when the snows 
melt, the river rises 20 to 30 feet and even more in’ years of 
high flood, Qocasionally the river straightens iteelf across a 
loop, as at Gamiistipar in 1867 and at Cheramon in 1909, 
bat in general the diluvion and alluvion which goes on is more 
nal. 

Of its tributaries, the Kélinds! enters the district from 
Parnea near Hitioh&pa. The main body of ite waters are 
brought down from the mountains of Nepal by the Panar, 
which assumes the name of Kalindri shortly before iia entrance 
imto the district. In the’rsins, as: has been noticed, it opanects 
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with the Ganges on ita right bank: oy ite left it receives the 
drainage of the tdi land of the west of TuleTh&t& and Reatud 
thinds by a network of streams, of which the moat important 
are the Kap, Kos, Kankar and Kalkas, all of which cease to 
flow in the oold weather, It runs in a south-easterly direction 
and with a very winding course till it meets the Mahanandé at 
Malda, the distance in a straight line being aboat 30 milea. 
Its banks of sand an‘! clay aru generally steep and about the 
same height, though, agin the lower reaches of the Mah&nanda, 
there are stretches of sloping bank where alluvion and diluvion 
hae taken place. Cultivation is general and population dense 
(rom Bhaluka downwards: it ia nowhere fordable in the 
rains, 

The Tangan and Parnabhaba on the left bank are the next 
important tributaries wf the Mahdndndd ; thease rivers flow 
from Dinajpur into the north-eastern corner of the district, 
where there are connections between them. At thia point the 
country is low (duéat) and of later alluviam., ‘This low” land 
continues into the dixtrict by the two broad valleya of the 
Tangan end Pdrnabhaba, which are divided by a triangular 
stretoh of bdrind country, the base vf tho triangle being a fine 
roughly parallel to the Mahdnand& and a few miles from it, 
whilat its general direction rune north andsouth, The northern. 
most of these valleys, that of the Tangan, hag on its woat the 
bdvind which touches the Mahinandd at Malda: ite length Is 
about 3) miles and in places it: extends to several milea in 
width. The river (Taogan) winds cireuitoualy through the 
valley and meets the Mabinunla at Muchia Aiho, at which 
point the waterway of the railway bridge is 200 feet: in 1807, 
when Dr. Buchanan Hamilton completed hia manuscript, the 
point of junction was at Ahorganj, seven miles further south, 
Tho position of the remaing of an embanked road and stone 
bridge at R&aniganj, a hunting evat of the kings of Gour, shows 
also that there have been variationa in the course of the river 
at that place. A small stream joins the river near Pamongol& 
from the west: higher up at N&lagolé the channel haw been 
canalised in places and a navigable connection established with 
the Parnabhib&é. The latier river has a valley similar 10 that of 
the Tingan through which it winda till it joins the Mab tnandé 
at Makrampar about a mile below Rohanpur, at which place a 
amall siream from the east falls into it. The waterwry of the 
railway bridgo at Rohanpar is 200 fect. Both the Tingan and 
the PtrnnWhSbs hove steep banks, partioularly where they pass 
ghrough bérind formation; their average. width ie about 40 
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yards, Mention has asiready been made of the way in which 
they expand over their valleys in the rains. 

On the right bank of the Mahananda are two channels with 
mouths opposiie Gumastipur and Nawdbganj, which connect 
through the dls (swamps) with a channel called the Jaharpur 
Dara. This latter channel runs into the Pagl&i at Kansaét and 
appears to he a natural formation artificially deepened to admit 
of the passage of large boats in the rainy season between the 
Mah&nand& and the Paglé. At the present time the channels 
frum the Mahdnanda have silted so considerably as to make 
theough navigation possible only in years of high flood. 

A feature of the drainage of the district ia the line of 
swamps (bts) which extends along the right bank of the 
Mahinanda from the Kalindri past the east face of Gaur right 
dawn to opposite Nawabganj. Of these the largest ie the Batiya 
fut noar Bholabat. North of the Kalindr? the 4/3, thoagh 
sinaller in sie, continue both parallel to the Mahdnandd and 
also between the Kaélindrf and the railway line up to the Ratua 
ud. 

The district is covered by alluvium. The Sdriad belongs 
to an older allavial formation, which ia usually composed of 
massive argillaceous beds of a rather pyle reddish-brown hue, 
often weathering yellowish, disseminated throughout which 
ooour kankar and pisolithic ferruginous concretions. The low- 
lying country to the west of the Mahdnandé and in the svath is 
of more recent formation, consisting of sandy clay and sand 
along the course of the rivers and fine silt consolidating into clay 
in the flatter parts of the river plain. West of the Mahduindéa 
formation similar to that of the older allaviam of the bdrind 
outorops for three er four miles northwards from Kendaram 
railway station; it is also found anderlying, near the surface, 
part of the (di in (hat direction showing tha! the present surface 
of the district is the result of denadation of the old alluviam 
of North Bengal, between which and the Réjmahai Hills the 
Ganges and other Himalayan water has forced its way south 
from the west, 

Hunter remarks that “ Malda has always been celebrated 
fer the unusual quantity of large game which it affords and 
especially for ite tiger hunting.” Their breeding grounds were 
the Adtd (thorny scrub jungie of the bdrind) and the jangle- 
-corered rains af Gaur aod Pandua: thei: hunting grounds the 
qtausy ewampe which cover such considerable areas of the 
district and stretch: away inte Purnea and DinSjpur towseds the 
bills, The last three decades have, however, econ she datriog 
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ent off for wild animals from the Teri by the construction of 
the sub-Himalayan railways, and the jungles cleared and thoir 
inhabitants exterminated by the Sonthals and Pahirias, who 
have crossed the Ganges in large numbers to settle fu the ddrind 
and other parts of the country. At the present time a tiger is 
somewhat ofa rarity and is invariably a wandever. The carni- 
vora of the district are now represented by leopards and other 
smaller species. The ungulata comprise hog-deer and wild pig. 

Leopards are fairly common, particularly in the vicinity of 
Engliah Bazdr and Malia, where the undergrowth in the 
mango gardena an | the deep «itches of the mulberry fields give 
them sufficient shelter, The Gaur variety is larger than the 
ordinary Jeopard of the village jungles, bat bas now become 
rare. The depredations of these auimats ara usually confined 
to cattle, pigs, goata, village doga, jackals and monkeys. Some 
years ago there was a man-eating leopard near English Basar 
which carried off seven boy cow-herda before it was destroyed. 
Hoy-dlerr are acarce, a few are to be found in the Shirahi and 
Singab&l jungles. Wild pigs, thoagh not in great numbers, are 
comma? and do same injury to craps, 

The game birds of the district arc jungle fowl, awamp and 
black partridge, button quail, green pigeon, pea-fowl and feaser 
florican, the last two being somewhat rare. Two varieties of 
geese are found, the bar-headed and pink-beaked, and among 
ducka the brahminy, mallard, red-beaded pochard, piu-tail, 
merganser, pearl-eyed aud grey are the most common. Besides 
these there are found the common blas-winged teal, whiatling 
teal, cotton teal, grey and golden plovers, four varieties: of 
snipe and the asual waders of Bengal. 

The rivera and fils of Malda contain quantities of fish, of 
which may he mentioned the mullet, mthu, katla, chilal, arr, 
toad, nanin, magur, saul, ht/sa, and varieties of crabs, prawns, 
eela, tartles, and raya. BArkii are sometimes met with, Suub- 
nosed or mun-eating crocodiles sre very plentifal, particularly 
in the tanks and ponds of Gaur The fish-eating alligator or 
gharidi is cowmon in the rivers, where also porpoises abound. 
Otters are common in the dra. 

The fora of MAlda is merely a small portion of that extend- 
ing from the Kosi to the Brahmaputra, an alternation of 
bile and village shrabberies with the drier jangle of the édrind 
formation. Where the ground is not occupied by the usual 
crops of Northern Bengal, ii is covered by an abundant nataral 
vegetation except in the mindy beds of the greater rivers, 
where the few annual plants that establish themselves are 
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svept away by the flood’ of the following season. Old river 
beds, huwever, ponds and marshes, and streams with « slaggish 
carrent have a copious vegetation of Vailisneria and other 
planta. Land subject to inundation haé usdally a covering of 
Tamaris und reedy grasses, and in some parts where the 
ground is more or less marshy Rosa involucrata is plentiful ; 
few trees occur on these inundated lands; the most plentifal 
and largest is the hydl (Barringlonia uculangula). Portions 
of the bdrind are covered by the jungle locally known as Aatdl- 
This consists chiefly of thorny scrub bush-jungle mixed with 
an abundance of pipal (Ficus religsusa), bar or bat (Ficus 
tndica), semul and pakur trees and nipal bamboos, A species 
of thorny bamboo known as beurbans is common in Pandua, 
and there is a considerable wood of sa/ near Pakurhat : palmyra 
trues are also common. Near villages, thickets or shrubberies 
of semi-spontaneoug more or less useful trees of a rapid growth 
and weedy character, are usual and sometimes extensive, in 
addition to the ordinary nim, jack frait trees, tamarind, 
hamboo, pipul and mango. Dense thickets of this nature are 
« feadpre of the uncleared embankments of Gaur, Thé western 
half of the district is particularly suited to the growth of 
mulberry and mango, for the last named of which Malda is 
famous. In the wide fields of the didra the babul and ber 
treea aro fairly plentiful; both are in demand for their hard 
wood suitable for cart wheels, whilst on the second, lac is 
grown, Of other trees common in this western half of the dis- 
trict may be particularised the date palm and the palmyra palm, 

The year ia divided into the three uaual seasong. The rains 
commence abcut the middle of June and continue into October, 
the middle of July to the middle of September being the period 
of greatest rainfall, The cold season lasts from the beginning 
of November till the middle of February: in December and 
January the cold after sandown is auch as to make a fire 
agrecable. The cold weather disappears with the coming of the 
paschima or west winds which are usual in March and April. 
In May and June the air becomes stagnant and oppressive as 
the wind changes to the cast. 

From the middle of March to the middle of May there are 
atrong winds from the west, hot and interrupted by squalls, 
geucrally acoompanied by thunderstorms, rain anid often by 
hail of a great siso. From the middle of May to the rainy 
weneon winds are light and from theesst, Dating the rains 
the wind le from the south veering to the east at their qlose, 
The prevailing wind in the cold weather is north. 
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The mouths from November to Apri? are dry and dine, the Rainfall. 
normal rainfall of each being under one inch. The monsoon 
breaks normally in the middle of June, the months of heaviest 
rainfall being July, August and September, with mean rainfalls 
of 13°40, 11-18 and 11:19 inches, reapectively. The mean 
rainfall for the cold weather, hot weather and rains for the 
Years 1892 to 1911 recorded at English Bazdr was 1-66, 6°33 
and 48°95 inches, respectively, the annual mean rainfall being 
56-94, 

Mean temperatare increases from 63° in January to 86? in Tewrnua- 
May, the average for the year being 74°, The highest mean “M8 
maximum ia 97° in April and the lowest 50° in January. 
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CHAPTER II. 





HISTORY, 


THe district of Malda contains within its limits the sites of 
Pandua and Gaur, the cupital cities of Bengal throughout 
mediwval times. The two towna are almost equidistant north 
und south from English Bazir and on opposite sides of the 
Mahdnandaé, Gaur being on the western and Pandua on the 
eastern. They contain some of the most interesting remains 
now to be found in Bengal, The early history of both these 
cities, ay of the kingdoms of which they formed part, is very 
obscure It is still uncertain which of them is the older. If, 
however, the claims of Panduato identity with Paundranagar be 
admitted, Pandua is the older town, epitomizing as a ruRng city 
the Bengal of early history when the foreign influences with 
which it wasin contact were from the east and north, Similar- 
ly Gaur stands fur Aryan and Buddhistic rule, followed in later 
times by the Brahmintiem of the early middle ages, Later both 
citios were for five centuries the centres of Mahomedan rule 
in the province, Their history is consequently the history of 
Bengal from the earliest timos till the 17th century. 

Of the district as apart from these towns it may be said 
it has no history. A characteristic feature of Hindu and 
Mahomedan rule in Bengal was ite purely autocratic aature ; 
the ruling dynasties were the heads of bodies of fighting men 
who were constantly renewed from outside the province. In 
districts remote from the royal headquarters the king's man 
would establish a sort of local kingship which, with the help of 
foroes locally raised, might defy the king's rule and in periods 
of weakness of the central power establish petty independent 
kingdoms, In the immediate vicinity, however, of the capital 
the power of the king always prevented the rise of these local 
kingiets. In fact, the only tradition in the district of » amall 
local raja is that connected with the high land near the Kenda- 
ran railway station which ie said to have been the site of a 
palace of such a kinglet. Of the population of the towns of 
Gewr and Pandaa a considerable proportion was certalaly 
formed by the military and official elements on which depended 
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the artisan and trading classes. Practitally nothing is known 
of the industries of the towns, but it may be conjectured that 
from their position on the main river route betweeu Bengal and 
Weatern India they were the entrepotsa of the trade of the 
provinoe ; it may be observed that the words Gaur and Pandua 
have been interpreted ag deriving from the aagar trade of these 
towns. 

That portion of the district, the birind or Birendrabhum 
of the Sen dynasty, in which Pandua Hes, comes into history 
earlier as part of the kingdom of Pandaavardhana. Aa is the 
Case with the rest of Bengs!, no mention ia made of it it 
the epics of India except a8 an abode of barbarians, It ia 
generally stated that Panduavardhana takes ite name from 
a people known as the Pods, of Mongoloid extraction. Wileon 
connects the Pods with the medern cade of Parow whose 
original occupation was sugar boiling and who are to be 
found in some numbers as silk-worm-rearers in’ the district, 
Subsequently the conantry was overrun by Koch tribea and 
afterwards by a tnbe known as Bhurs. At one time it was 
connect with a king lom to the weat, of which the inhabi- 
tunta were the forebears of the modern Ganesh cast. The 
chief city of the kingdom was Paundranagar which ia identi- 
fied by some authorities with Pandua. With the consolidation 
and extension of the Aryan power from Magadha the country 
became merged politically tn the empires which oontred on 
that province, and inter-penetrated with Aryan influences 
under Aryan ralers and immigrants, Buddhism became the 
religion of its rulers and continued to be so after the break- 
up of these empires, when the province uppeart as a petty 
pri cipality. The Chinese traveller Hinen Taang, who visited 
India from 629 to 645 A. D., describes Panduavardhana aa a 
kingdom of 700 miles circumference’, the capital having a 
ciroumference of 5 miles, He makes no mention of any 
independent ruler. The traveller speaks of the number of 
the tanks, the redness of the soil and of (he way in which the 
dwelling-houscs have their walle made of earth, all of which 
suggests that he is referring to this part of the bdrind, though 
the distances he gives from tbe Ganges makes the identifcation 
of Panndranagar with Pandua somowhat difficalt, 

The really aathenticated history of Pandua begins in 
Mahomedan times with the removal of the capital there from 
Gaur by Shamsaddin Hyia Shih abont the year 1453 A. D. 
Tho reason assigned for its choice as the capital st that time 
io that ite position, with rivers and swamps protesting it from 
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attack from every side But the north, made it a suitable dsfen- 
sive position against the attacks of the Delhi Emperor with 
whom the Afghan king of Gaur wae at war. Hunter in the 
Statistical Account takes uccordingly the view that Pandna 
is a later city than Gaur, merely a military outpost of the 
Mahomedan kings of Gaur, which, with the fort of Ekdala, 
20 miles further north, protected Gaur from the tribes of the 
north-east and gave a safe asylum ayuinet attacks from the 
west, and that it was constructed with material from Ganr. 
[tas the existence, however, of Hindu remains incorporated, 
with little or no alteration, in Mahom-dan buildings which 
ditimgawh the buildings of Pandua from those of Gaur. It 
wwountkely that the Hindu and Buddhistic remains to be 
found in Pandua should have been brought from Gaur to 
the almost utter obliteration of such remains in the latter 
place, These remains are fonnd over large areas in Dinaj- 
pur district also, whervas they are comparatively uncommon 
in Malda district proper. It is accordingly argued that in 
reality Pandua is the Paundranagar of antiquity and of the 
traveller Hiuen Tsang, and that the Mahomedan “builders 
merely quarried the site of the older city for material. General 
conastderations adduced in support of this view are that the 
namber of tanks existing, made in pre-Mahomedan tims, aa 
their longer sides running from north to south attest, show 
that this particular tract of country must have been well 
popalated and flourishing. In those timvs the valleys of the 
Purnabh&b& and the Tangyan, as their size shows, must have 
been occupied by rivera of much greater volume than those 
now exiating: at the same time the Ganges united with the 
Mahfnandi above Pandua, What more nataral than that Pandua, 
on hard soil and elevated above flood level, should have been the 
site of the capital of a well-watered and healthy region, The 
site of Paundranagar has, however, been identified by different 
authorities with other places, of which one, Mahasthan in Bogra 
district, lies in the bdrind. It is known that during the time 
of the Pal kings the use cf carved black atone in public build. 
ings apread over the bdrind, It may be that the stones now 
found in Pandua were collected from a distance from these 
buildings, bearing in mind that they ere used only as orna~ 
mentation or facing for brick-work and only comparatively 
small quantities were required. 

Gaur or Gauda does not appear at any time to have been 
the name of any considerable tract of country ia Bengal. The 
origin of the name is obscure; several other plaset in Ladia 
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of historical importance bear the sanfe name. Cunningham 
in the Archewological Reporta connecta the word with gur 
(molasses) and thinks it probable that the city of Gaur was 
originally a great sugar mart. 

Sasanka who flourished about 606 A. D, wae known as the 
king of Karna-subarna, the riverain tracts of the Padma, as 
well as king of Gauda. It is not till the time of the Pala kings 
of Pengal that the history of Gaur in Bongal av a place in con- 
tradistinction to its use as a title for kings becomes clearer’ 
The Pala kings apparently established themselves originally in 
Bihar, and later founded the city of Gaur on the gouth of the 
Kalindri and aome miles to the north of the existing site. It 
was the principal city, or at any rate un important city, in their 
kingdom, which comprisod Bihar and moet of modern HKengal. 
The position on land above flood level at the vonfluence of the 
Mahananda and the Kalindri through which the main stream 
of the Ganges puased, lent itavlf to the strategic control of the 
communications between Bengal and the west, aud in later days, 
the Mahomedan invaders oqually recognised ite advantages 
for tha? purpose, If Pandua be the old capital of Paundya- 
vardhana, the new capital merely meant the shifting to the 
Nearest suitable place for building of the site of that city to 
follow the recession of the main stream of the Ganges from the 
viemity of Pandua. 

The P&!a kings, whose dynasty begins at the end of the sth 
century of the Christian era, were originally Baddhiste, thong) 
the later members of the family became Hindus under Brahmi- 
nical influences. Most of the stone-work bearing traces of 
Baddhistic art to be found in the ruins of the district belongs 
te their rale. The little that 1 known of the history of the 
period is mainly derived from inscriptions on copper and stone 
of which a number has been found in recent years in the 
modern district of Maida and its neighboars, Many of these 
inscriptions refer to grants of land, and from them it is possible 
to reconstract roughly the succession of Pala kings. Amoug 
tablets found in the district may he mentioned that of Dharma- 
pale of date about S00 A. D. and which was discovered at 
Khalimpur near Giar in 1393. Other important kings of the 
dynasty were Narayan Pais (900—925 A. D.) and Mahip&ls 
(980—1035 A. D.). It was inthe reign of Mahipadla, abou, 
1030 A. D., that a famous gathering of Buddhistic monke 
attended by envoys from Thibet took place. 
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The Pala dynasty was supplanted, alter reigning for 300 seo 
years, by the Son Hajes at the beginning uf the Lith centary, 77 
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The first member of th@ Sen line of kings, Samanta Ben, is 
vaguely described as Krahma-khatriya by caste. Hie great- 
grandson, Ballél Sn, the most famous Hinda King of Bengal, 
was reigning in Gaur in 1169 as raler of Bengal and Mithila. 
The fame of Ballél Sen rests mainly on the institution of 
Kuhoism. This measure appears to have been an attempt to 
sulve the problem of the social and religioas confasion which 
had arisen in the dominant Aryan ruling classes from their 
contact with local beliefs, the prewure of Brahminism rein- 
forced by freah immigration from the weat, and the legacy of 
the long period of Buddhism. The modern stereotyped saepara- 
tion of each of the higher castes of Bengal into Rarh and 
Barendra divisions 1s amongst the resulis of the policy of 
Balial, though in ity inception that policy seems to have aimed 
ut establishing an hierarchy based on the merits of the indivi- 
dual, and not on goographieal distribution In any case, the 
comparative case with which the Mahumedan invaders overran 
Kenyal in the succeeding reign suggests that the policy failed 
to clung the ranks even of the Aryan section of the population, 
much less to form the foundation for a union between the 
madted Of th» popnlution and ther Hindu rulers, 

Of public works dating from the ragn of Ballél thers still 
remain the Ségardighi tank and the ramparts of Gaur nvar 
Sadullapur. 

Lakshman Sen, the son of Ballal, gave his name in the form 
of Lakhnauti or Lakshmanavati to the northern suburbs of 
Gaur. The site of hia palace is pointed out near English Bazar 
on the R&jmahdl road. Ho was the laat of the Hindu kings of 
Giaur, for sn 1194 he was overthrown at Nadia by Mahomed 
Iba Bakhttyar Khilji, the Lieutenant of the Delhi Emperor, who 
led the Mahomedan invasion of Bengal. It is said that Lakesh- 
man was told by his advisers that his kingdom would be 
overthrown by the Tarkis or Mahomedans led by a warrior 
whose arms reached down to his knees, a physical peculiarity 
of Bakhtiyar, and on this account a less spirited resistancs was 
made to the invaders. 

Mahome- Bakhtiyér Khilji made his headquarters at Gaur and from 

den Rule tuat centre eatabliahed -Mahomedan rule over the greater part 
of Northern and Central Bengal, and attempte? to subjagate 
Awam and Bhatun. After the death of Bakhtiyar EKhilji a 
ancdession of Pathn chiefs, adventurers with Bakhtiy&r, eaizad 
the throne, professing allegiance to Delhi as they were compel- 
led. Jt may be ssid that the kings were elected by the Maho- 
medan fighting chi-fa from amongst their numbers when thoy. 
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were not imposed on them from Pelhi® Of these chiefs who 
became kings may be mentioned Ghiyasaddin Khilji, who raled 
from 1211 to 1227 A. D. He constructed an embanked road 
for military purposes from R&jnagar in Birbhum through Malda 
to Debcote in Dindjpur. A portion of this road forma part of 
the present Rajmahal road near English Pasir. Ghiydsaddtn jy 
said to have corresponded with the Calipha of Bagdad through 
the Arab traders who visited Bengal by aea. He invaded 
Kamrup, Orissa and Bihar and anexpedition was nent against 
him by the Emperor Altamaah ander the leadership of his son 
Nasiraddin. Ghiydsaddiu was defeated and killed under the 
ramparts of Gaur and Nasiraddin became Governor in 1227, 
The period of direct dependence on Delhi lasted till the 
middle of the 14th century : in this time the Mahomedan power 
was consolidated at Gaur und had pushed forward to found « 
new kingdom in East Bengal which contre 1] on Sonargaon, of 
which the rulera were rolatives or ttbutaries of the Gaur king, 
Resistance to the power of Gaur came mainty from Orissa. An 
episode in the history of Gaur in these times is an attuck on it 
about th® middle of the 13th century by the king of Orissa. 
Timur Khan, the Governor of Oudh, wassent by Imperial orders 
to uasist Tughan Khan, anex-Tartar slave who had been appoint- 
ed Governor of Gaur from Detht. Timur Khan arrived after 
the invaders had retreated with their plunder, A dispute arose 
Letween the two Governors, and in spite of attempts at mediation 
a battle was fought benosth the ramparts of Gaur, in which 
Tughan was defeated. Timur seized Gaur and raled till his 
death (1246 circa). It is recorded that he died the same night as 
Taghan Khan, who had been made Governor of Oudh, Timar 
was followed by a succession of Governors, who were engaged 
chiefly in extending their power over the confines of Eastern 
Bengal, An incident in the Governorship of Izxaddin Balban 
was an attack by Tajaddin Arsalan Khan, the Imperial Governor 
of Kersh, who plundered Gaur. He was, however, captured and 
killed by Ixzaddin on the latter's return from an expedition 
against some of the independent rajas of Kustera Bengal, 
Mabomed Tartar Khan, the son of Tajaddin, subsequently 
became Governor, being sacceeded by Sher Khan and Amin 
Khan. Taghral,the Liontenant of Amin Khan, rebelled against 
and imprisoned the latter, proclaiming himself king of Bengal 
under the title of Mughisaddin, It would appear that Tughral 
had rebelled on the news of the iliness, which he thought would 
prove fatal, of the Emperor Balban, whose slave he had been. 
The Emperor recovered and marched sgeinst Gaor, declaring: 
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“ We are playing for hflf my kingdom, an I will never return 
to Delhi, nor even mention ite name till the blocd of the rebel and 
his followers has been shed.” Tuaghral Khan having been defeat- 
ed and slain, Balban proceeded to teach the people of Ganra 
sharp lesson on the dangera of revolt, the inemory of which 
lasted for several generations, Gibbets were set ap on both 
sides of the main atreet of the city for over two miles, and on 
them men, women and children were hanged, for days together, 
after indescribable tortures. The Emperor Balban then be- 
stowed Bengal on his own son Na&siraddin Bagram Khan, on 
whose death Kadir Khan was appointed Viceroy, from Delhi. 
Eastern Bengal was at that time a separate Governorship, with 
its capital at Nonargaon, near Dacca, In 1338 A. D., on thedeath 
of the Governor of Kastern Bengal, his armour-bearer proclaim- 
ed himself kirg under the title of Mubarak Sh&h. He attacked 
and killed Kadir Khan but was himself defeated by Ali 
Mubarak who had been in K&dir’s service, Ali Mubarak 
eatablished himselfin Gaur ander the title of Ali Shah, and after 
a reign of ai years was agsassinated by his foster-brother, Haji 
Ilyas, The latter took the title of Shimeud-din Lys Shah 
and reanited Eastern Bengal under Gaur, by defeating the 
ruler of that province, He attempted to extend his rule to the 
west and drew upon himself an attack from the Kmperor 
FirdzShah. He transferrid his capital to Pandua and waa there 
besieged, but retreated to the fort of Ekd&la, 20 miles north of 
Pandua, After several years’ fighting in the vicinity of old 
M&lda the Emperor made terms with him, and recognised his 
independence about the year 1357. The Court name of Pandua 
whilat it was the capital of Bengal was Firdzab&d, which daring 
this period regalarly appears on the coins in place of Lakhnauti, 
Sikandar Sh&h, the eldest son of Haji Liyis, succeeded his 
father on the throne, and reigned for 30 years, He built 
the great Adinah mosque at Pandua and was killed near 
Old M&lda in a battle with hie rebellious s0n GhiySaaddin, 
the ruler of Sonargaon. His adme has been perpetuated 
in the measure of length known as the Sikandar gaj 
(yard); un account of his great height, he wae himecif 
known as Sikandar Chauhatta (four dais). His reign was 
one of great prosperity. One of his most prominent subjects 
was the Mahomedan saint Alal al Hak, the father of Hacrat 
Nur Kutb Alam and the spiritas] auoceseor of Makhdum Akhi 
Har&jaddtn, ali three famous holy men of the district. His aon 
GhiySeaddin, who succeeded him, wen the patron of Haarat Nur 
Kelb Alam, whose foundation «till existe at Pandan and with 
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whom he ie said to have studied theclogyat RAjnagar in Birbham. 
Ht is recorded of Ghiydeaddin that one day, whilst shooting 
arrows for recreation, he killed a widow's sou accidentally, ‘The 
widow complained to the Kasi at Pandya and the king waa 
summoned and ordered to pay compensation. The king com- 
plied with the order and told the Kazi that if there had been 
any hesitation in making it on account of the rank of the 
aconsed, he, the king, would have cat him to pieoes with his 
eword. The Kasi retorted that if the king had not complied 
with the order, he woald have had him flogged in the uaual way 
in default. GhiydaaddIn was a patron of the arta aad aunt an 
embassy tc invite the Persian poet Hafiz to hia court at Pandua, 
His death was followed by a few yeare of civil war till Raja 
Ganesh, a Hinda samindac ot Din&jpur, establishod himself 
(1404 circa) as king in Pandus with the help of the auint Nur 
Katb Alam. Raja Ganesh waa greeted at Pandur aa the 
reatorer of Hindu rule in Bengal, and according to Mahomedan 
annalsts persccated the ‘people of their faith and murdered a 
number of the leading men of the community. His opprossions 
led Nar®*Kutb Alam to invite the Sultan of Jaunpur to interfere, 
The Sultan invaded Reugal and put the Raja in such peril that 
he begged Nar Kutb Alam to ordur the Bultau fo withdraw, 
promising to let his yoathfal son Jadu be converted to Islamism. 
The saint agreed, converted the boy and made the Bultan of 
Jaunpur withdraw. The Rajya thereupon sought to put Jadu 
back into caste by having hum paagsed throagh a cow made of 
gold, the matenal of which was diviled amongst the Brahinins 
who conducted the ceremony. The boy, being converted by 
gach a learned saint as Nur Kutb Alam, dil not apostatise and 
succeeded his father in lil448 a Mahonedan king of Bengal 
ander the name of Jalaladdin. 

Jaldiaddin himself hved in Gaur, though he spent large 
sums of money in embellishing Pandua which, according to the 
annalists, flourished in his reign beyond description. His tomb 
with that of his wife and son ig ut Pandas, in the Bklakhi 
Mausoloum. The spread of Mabomedanism amongst the peoples 
of Eastern Benga! 18 ascribed to hie oppressive measures to that 
end. He was succeeded by his son Ahmed Shah, who sent an 
embassy to the Tartar Emperor Shah Rukh at Herat to solicit 
protection against the Sultan of Jaunpur. Thia request was 
acknowledged by the despsich of Mulana Abdal Rahim as 
ambassador to the Court of Gaur, and an order to Jaunpur to 
conse his aguression. Ahmed was sesassinated as tho result of 
* @eurt conspiracy against him cauerd by his crnelties and the 
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family of H&ji Ilyas re-established itself on ‘the throne in the 
person of Nasiraddin, in whose reign (1454 circa) the Kotwali 
gate in Gaor was bailt. His son Parbak Shah tntroduced 
Abywsintan slaves into his army sod formed of them a corps 
of Janisaries. Barbak seems to have been a strong raler and 
Gaor had prosperity till his death in 1478, After him, however, 
there was a pertod of frequent change of rulers, due to the 
intrigues of the Abysaiman guards, which ended finally in the 
acocssion of an Abyssinian army chief, Firéz Shah, who reigned 
for 13 years 1! 1470. He built the Firds mindrin Gaur anid 
several! mosques. The mindr is supposed to have heen erecterl 
to commemorate the victories of Firdz Shah. As regards its 
building the story rang that the king's builder boasted to hint 
that he could have made the sindr higher if he had the 
material, He had not in fact asked for more material, The 
king prouyptly had ihe builder thrown from the top of the 
mindr and turning angrily to a servant told him to go to 
Margaon The servant procesded to obey and on the way 
consolted a person whom he met az to what he was to do at 
Margaon. This person, after hearing what had ficcurred, 
suggested that the king wanted masons from Margaon, where 
the best masons lived. The servantacted on the surmise, which 
proved correct. Tho expression “going to Margaon" has 
become proverbial to desertbe a person with a hazy idva of 
what he has to do, 

After the death of Firds there was a further period of 
usurpation of the throne by intrigaers with the royal guards 
till Hossain Shih established himselfin 1494, At the beyin- 
ning of hie reign the troops sacked Gaur as a reward for their 
asstatance to the king, bat shortly after this the king found 
means to disband these guarde, A section of them known as 
Paika were settled in Midnapore, and their descendants gave 
treable there to the English at the end of the 18th century. 
Hossain Sh&b raled for 27 years and completely restored the 
fortunes of Gaur, so much #0 that Gaur became a synonym for 
Benga! and Gauriys for ita inhabitants. The increase of wealth 
in Gaur is said to have made the use of gold and silver vessels 
ou festive cooasions quite common. 

¥t was in the reign of Hossain Shih in the year 1509 that the 
famovs religious reformer Chaitanya Deb became a sunyast 
end founded the bairagi cult. This religious movement, which 
after Kuliniam hes most profoundly determived the distion- 
tive Hindaiem of Bengal, found two prominent adharents in 
Paut in the highly placed officers, the brothers Rup dnd 
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Sanatan, who left their homes and positions to follow 
Chaitanya to Brindaban, Chaitanya himself visited Ramket 
near Gaur, where Rap and Sanatan lived. The well-known 
bairagi mela at Ramkel perpetuates their memory. Another 
great disciple of Chaitanya was Nityananda, from whom derives 
the local Goswami family of Gayeshpar, 

Tho story of Haridaa, one of Chaitanya'’a followers, is that 
he was sent before the Kazi-ol-kazi of Gaur to be tried for 
th: crime of being converted from Mahomedanism to the new 
doctrine. He waa sentenced to be scourged through each of 
the 22 bagars of Gaur and hia dead bedy thrown into the 
river. The executioners, for whom he prayed before losing 
consciousness, threw hia body inta the Ganges after carrying 
out the first part of tne sentence and were #0 astonished to find 
that he was thrown up on the bank still alive that they allowed 
him to go free. 

Hossain Shah built the Dakhil gate of the fort in Gaur, and 
the temb of Akhi Serajaddin at Sadullapur, He also on- 
dowed the tomb of the saint Hasrat Nur Kath Alam at Pandan 
with aelarge amount of land— the Bais-hasari endowmant— 
which etl survives, Literature was represented in his reign 
by, amongst others, the Bengali poet Chandi Das, He waged 
successful war against what is new Cooch HKehar and algo 
againat Orissa, but hiv attempts to extend hie power in Sihar 
were checked by Sikandar Lodi, 

He wan succeeded by his son Nasrat Shah who married 
the daughter of the Afghan Emperor of Dethi and gave 
shelter to the chiefs of that dynasty after it had been over- 
thrown at Panipat (1526) by the Moghuls under Babar. This 
drew upon him the hostility of the Moghuls, who advanced 
against him twice, but on each occasion invasion was averted 
by Nasrat’s submission aad payment of tribute, Daring his 
reign the Baradarwisi mosque and che Kadam Rasul were built 
in Gaur. Nasrat was assassinated in 1532 A. D., a fate which 
shortly after befell his son and successor at the hands of his 
ancle Mahmud Shah IU. In 1537 A. D. the Pathan adventurer, 
Sher Khan, later the Emperor Sher Shih, who had established 
himself in Bihar, advanced against Gaur, which he took and 
aacked. In the history of Faria da Souza it is related that 
Mahmad applied to the Portuguese for assistance aguinst 
Sher Khan, bot that the squadron of nine ships sent to his ald 
fid not arrive in Bengal till after the surrender of the city, 
lt im said that st the time of the siege of Gaur there were 
Portagaese prisoucrs from Chittagong in Gaus, The historian 
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goes on to describe Gapr from hearsay as “the principal city 
of Bengal seated on the banks of the Ganges, three leagues in 
length. containing one million and two hundred thousand 
families and well fortified. Along the strevts, which are wide 
and etraight, are rows of trees to shade the people, who are ao 
very numerous that sometimes many are trod to death,” 

Mahmud also applied for assistance to the Emperor 
Hamayun, who invaded Bengal and retook Gaur shortly after 
Mabmad’s death, Mahmud was buried at Sddullapur and with 
him died the last independent king of Bengal. 

From this time may be dated the beginning of the decline 
of Gaur: it lost its strategic importance as the power of Delbi 
oxtended eastward, whilst at the sume time a period of develop- 
ment of trade and commerce in Bengal was commencing 
with the coming of the Portuguese and other Iraders from the 
west. This trade gradually introduced a good deal ef wealth 
in the form of specie into Lower Bengal, and the province from 
being in the eyes of Delhi poor and unprofitable gradually 
became a steady source of considerable revenue which repaid 
attention. As that wealth was coming into Lower Bengal it 
was inevitable that that portion of the province should so in- 
crease in importance as to necessitate the transfer of the local 
government to it, 

Hamayon remained for some threo months in Gaur enjoy- 
ing its amenities. He ronumed it Jannatébad (the city of 
Heaven) as he disliked the word Gaur, which resembled in 
sound the Hindustani word for a grave. In the meantime Sher 
Khan had retreated to the south on Hamayun’s advanoe and, 
tuking advantage of the latter's inactivity, worked back to 
Bihar through Chota Nagpur and barred Humayan’s communi- 
cation with Dethi, Humayon wae forced to fight and sustained 
asevere defeat, which enabled Sher Khan (o recapture Gaur 
and make good his rule over Bibar and Bengal. Later, in 1540. 
Sher Khan again defeated Humayun and made himeelf Emperor, 
He appointed Khisir Khan as his Governor in Gaur and on the 
attempt of Khisir Khan to make himself independent, Sher 
Khan defeated him and divided bengal into several provinces 
to which he appointed his Liedtensnts. In the re-organisation 
of the provinoes, Sher Bh&h introduced the fiacal divieion of 
the pargend into Bengal: thet in which Gaur lies bears the 
meme Bhershibéd. The revenue waa asseased at one quarter 
of the grops prodmoe. Another reform was the introduction of 
a opatam of posts between Sonatgaon and Delhi, hors being 
waed to convey the royal maila. 
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Of the many stories locaily current. about Sher Shah and 
his jastice whilst King of Bengal, one ia that his son was 
riding throngh Gaur on an elephant and made an insulting 
gesture to the wife of a local inhabitant whom he happened to 
eer from the howdah in the inner courtyard of her house, 
The husband complained to the king who ordered that his aon's 
wife ehonld be pablicly subjected to the same indignity Crom 
the hands of the complainant. The king finally yielded to the 
proteats of hia courtiers that two blacks would not make a 
white and made his soo hambly sae for pardon. 

After Sher Shah's death in 1945 Mahomed Khan, who hai 
been appointed Governor of Bengal by the new Emperor, pro- 
claimed bis independence and invaded Jannpur, but was 
defeated and killed by the Emperor's general Hima. His son 
Rahadur Shah, however, established himself at Gaur and dive 
there, In the two years enceecding his death thera were three 
kings of Gaur, the last of whom was assaasinated by Taj Khan 
Kerani, brother of Sulaiman Kerani of Bihar, On the death of 
‘Taj Khao, Sulaiman sviaed Gaur in 1563. He removed the 
capital te ‘Vanra or Tanda on account of the unhealthiness of 
Gaur itaelf. This name is borne still by « piece of land in the 
vicinity of Lakhipur on the road from Gaur te Rajmahal. All 
traces of the town have been lost in the changes of the Ganges, 
butil ia supposed to have been sifdated to the south-west of 
Gaur on ong of the chara formed by the Ganges, The obief 
event in the reign of Sulaiman was the war with Kaja 
Mukunda Deb of Orissa whom he defeated by means of his 
general Kalapahar, a Brahmin convert to Idamibm, Sulaiman 
died in 1573 aud was suceveded by his son Dawad Khan, who 
entered into hostilities with the Emperor Akbar. 

Akbar’s geperal Munaim Khan drove him oat of 'Tanra 
into Orissa, ant being impressed by tho splendours of Gaur 
made his headquarters at that place. A pestilence broke out in 
which thousands died, including Munaim Khau,in 157. Gaar 
bucame depopulated and practically deserted as a result of this 
pestilence which ia generally believed to have been some form 
of mataria, probably dus to the recession of the mnainu stream of 
the Ganges from the city front. A Mahomedan historian 
writes: ‘Thousands died daily ; the living were wearied with 
berying the duad. Corpses of Hindus snd Mubomeduns were 
thrown isto the swamps, the tanks and into the Bhigiratn, 
This created a stench which only intensified the disease. ‘Ino 
few people that survived the plagae left the city, which was 
gover again populated to any extent. At tho time of its 
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destruction it wasthe most magnificent city in India, of immense 
extent and filled with noble buildings, It was the capital of a 
handred kings, the seat of wealth and luxury; it had existed 
2,000 years, In one year it was humbled to the dust and now 
is the abode of monkeys and leopards.’ 

Dr. Buchanan Jamilton states, however, that the later 
Moghul Viceroys of Penal use| occasionally to reside at the 
fortified palace of Gaur while Tanra continued to be their 
headquarters. The loss of popalation and complete decline of 
Gaur appears from a passage in Haklayt's Principal Navigations 
Voyages in which Ralph Fitch mentions that they passed the 
‘gonuntry of Giauren where we found but few villages; but 
almost all wilderness and saw many buffs, swine and deers 
grass longer than a man and very many tigers.’ 

Owing to the death of Munaim Khan and the depletion of 
his forces, the Moyhuls withdr w fora short tim: from Bengal. 
This gave Dawad and his Pathan chiefs an opportunity to 
re-establish themselves in the district, but they were quickly 
evercume and Dawad killed in 1576. The Subadara of Bengal 
continued till the time of Raja Man Singh (1589) to bave their 
headquarters at Tanra and from that place occupied themselves 
in putling down the recalcitrant Pathans of Bengal. The place 
was dinhked by them on account of its unhealtbiness, and at 
the same time the fact that most of their fighting had to be 
(lone on the fringes of Benyal to the east and seuth, where the 
Pathans had retired to Kast Bengal and Orissa, tended to make 
the district an inconvenient base for military operations, Raja 
Man Singh accordingly made big headquarters at Réjmahal on 
the opposite side of the Ganges, and from there operated in 
Bengal, but 11 1608 Islan Khan, the then Subadar, removed the 
headquarters to Dasca, which place became the administrative 
capital of Bengal Province. 

Tanra appears again in history asthe place in which the 
Governor Shih Shaja, retreating before the forces of his brother, 
the Emperor Aurangzeb, spent the rains of 1660. It is recorded 
of Shah Shujé that he contemplated restoring Gaur and its 
palace, but his plans, whatever they were, came to nothing with 
his defeat. . 

At the end of the 17th century Gaur had become, like 
Pandua, a jungle inhabited only by wild beasts, and the dietrict 
an obscure portion of the Provinoe. 

The East Indie Company early ecatablished a trade oonnes- 
tion with the district, having its factory at Oh} Malda whure 
also was a Dutch factory, of which there are still remains. 
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From Bruce's Annals of the Honourable East India Company 
it appears that in 168] the Bengal agents were ordered to send 
equal proportions of stock to Daccs and Olid Malda, To 1686 
the factory was seized by Nawab Saista Khan, Suba lar of 
Bengal, and the Company ordered its agents to demand one and 
a half lakhe of rupees as compensation for the demolition and 
plundering of the factory, The records of 1748 embody a com- 
plaint from the merchant gumuastas of the Company at Malda 
that they were ill-treated by the people of the Nawab. It may 
be mentioned that the diatrict had a cannection with the 
downfall of the subadars, as after the battle of Plassey in 1787 
the Nawab Saraj-ud-doulah fled across the Ganges and wok 
refuge in a place in what is now the Sibgan) (hud, from which 
he was betrayed. 

After the dewani or fiscal adanmistration of Bengal had heen 
granted to the Company, a forutied commercial residency wae 
built in 1771 at English Bazde by Mr. George Hepohman. This 
burlding mm now pard asthe Pisteiet Collectorate. 

By the end of the I8th century there were a number of 
Europea indigo planters in the district, besides the commercial 
resident and bis assistante, Amongst the pluntera may be 
mentioned Mr. Creighton of Goamala, from whose drawings 
the ruins of Gaur have in recent years been restored. The 
first systematic exploration of the site of Gaur was made by 
Mr, Creighton in PSO1, Mr. Grant was at that time the factor 
of the Company at Enghsh Bazdr. Letters of au indigo planter, 
Mr. Andrew Brown, living at English Bazar at the beginning of 
the 19th centary, have recently been published ; we read of the 
mild excitement in the town at an expected visit from Lord 
Wellesley when on his way to Calcutta and of the disappoint- 
ment caused by his journeying through Rajymahdl. Mention 
ia made of the mali being soundly beaten at Old M&lda in 
sectarain riots between Mahomedana and Hindus, for which 
apparently that place was notorious. 

In 1810 Dr. Bachanan Hamilton visited the district and 
wrote an account of the ruins of Gaur and Pandua, ao far as 
they were accessible. 

Up till 1813 the district formed part of the Purnea and 
Dindjpur districts, the MahSnandé being the boundary, but in 
tbat year, in consequence of the prevalence of serious crime in 
the Kaliichsk and Sibgauj thiinds and on the rivera, a Joint 
Magistrate anil Deputy Collector was appointed at English Bazadr 
with jurisdiction over a number of police-stations centring on 
that place sed taken from the two districts, In 1532 a separate 
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treasury was opened, the following year being that of the 
discontinuance of the Company’s trade. In 1859 a full Magia- 
trate and Collector was appointed. Amongst holders of that 
office may be mentioned Mr. Ravenshaw, after whom the 
Colleze in Cuttack is named. His illustrated description of 
Gaur and Pandua was published in 1378. 

The district was unaffected by the Sonthal rising and by 
the Mutiny. 

Recent years have seen the total disappearance of the indigo 
industry and of the filature factories, the clearance of the 
jungles of tho bdrind, Gaur and Pandua by Sonthals and 
Paharias, who have crossed the Ganges and settled in the dis- 
trict. Lately there has been a movement of immigration on 
the part of the Shershibadi Mahomedans, so called from the 
pargana of Sherahabad whore they are found in large numbers, 
into the duba and td/ lands of the district ; this movement has 
heen fucilitaled by the construction of tho railway. 

Daring the viceroyalty of Lord Curzon some of the ruins of 
Gaur and Pandua were restored, the Viceroy himaclt visiting 
the district in connection with the enterprise. 

In 1905 the district was transferred from the Bhagalpur 
division to the Rajshahi division on the formation of the pro. 
vince of Eustern Bengal and Assam. It was formerly a part of 
the Rajshahf division, but was transferred from that division to 
Bhagalpur in 1876. The district 8 from 1912 in the Rajehahi 
division of Bengal. 
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CHAPTER HI. 


THE PEOPLE, 


Tae first census of the district was taken in 1872, when the 
population of the present district area was 677,328 or a density 
of 357 persons per square mile, 

Petween 1872 and 188{f there was an increase of 5 per cent., 
but an actual decrease in the southern portion of the district 
west of the Mahananda ; the decrease was attributed (o malaria 
during the latter half of the decade. 

Between 1881 and I89f there was an increase of 14:5 per 
cent. due mainly to the opening out of the ddrind by the 
Sonthals and increase of population in the south of the district. 

At the census of 1901 the population was found to be 
8K4,030% or an increase of 8&5 per cant, half of which was due 
tv immigration from the Sonthal Pargandis. The decade was 
on the whole unhealthy from malaria and cholera, but there 
was a considerable merease of population in the south-western 
thinds, fed partly by immigration from Enghsh Bazir thind 
and from Murshidabad. 

The decade from 190} was on the whole healthy except for 
the prevalence of fever during the years 1905, 1906 and 1907, 
This was connected with the high prices raling in those years 
and the comparatively poor outturn of bAddui and rate crops, 
failure of the mango crops and heavy floods in 1906. 

The figures of the 1911 census show a popniation of 
1,004,159, or an increase of 13°5 per cent.: immigration has 
been constant from the Sonthal Pargands and there has been a 
considerable increase of population in the didra_ tracts, 
especially amongst the Mahomedans known as Shershabadis. 
The Ganges hus also receded to the west with the result that 
large nambers of cultivators from Marshidaébad have followed 
their chars into the district. 

The density of the population according to the census of 
1911 ie 529 per square mile, being greatest in the didra thinds. 
The greatest increases are shown by the G&jol and Old Maldy 
police-station and Habibpar outpost, where Sonthals have 
eettied in thansands and where poyalacion k is being attracted by 
the new line of railway. 
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There is practically no emigration from the district except 
into the neighbouring districts. If we leave out the women 
who marry across the border, the emigration is mainly attri- 
butable to the constant changes of jarisdiction caused by varia- 
tion im the course of the Ganges and to the settlement of the 
surplus d:dra population in the vacant chars of Purnea west 
of Ratud and in the dibds of the Tangan and Piérnabhaba in 
Dinajpur. 

Immigration has been on a large scale for the last three 
decades, chiefly from the Sonthal Parganas, into the high lands 
of the bdérind and to some extent of Biharis, who have come 
for service and settled down to cultivation very largely in the 
west of Ratud and ‘lulsihité, though they ars to be found in 
overy thina. 

The population is mainly rural, being chiefly engaged in 
agriculture, but the villages vary considerably in size, This is 
dus to the nature uf the country west of the Mahananda. 
Sites above flood level are comparatively limited, with the result 
that one village runs into another. Where in addition there is 
a considerable population of weavers or silk reelera, thé village 
becomes a small town, of which Bholahat, Mahddipur, Sibganj, 
Kaligaon may be cited as examples. In the bdrind, where the 
ground is high and agriculture is the sole occupation, the ten- 
dency is for the people to remain in small hamlets. About 4 
per cent. of the total population is resident in the Municipalities 
of English Bazar, Naw&bganj and Old Malda, the remainder 
being spread over 4,683 villages. The population of Nawabganj 
town is 23,322, of English Bazar 14,322 and of Old Malda 3,750. 

The proportion of sexes is 1,000 males to 1,020 females: the 
figures for the east and west of the Mah&nanda being, respec- 
tively, 973 aad 1,042 females for 1,000 males. East of the 
Mahananda the population is largely of Koch origin, and 
amongst these castes a deficiency of women is a well-marked 
phenomenon 

The language of ‘the courts is Bengali, but large numbers of 
(be popalation (21 per cent.) in the west and north of the 
district of Biberi origin speak Hindi or a mixture of Hindi and. 
Bengwli known as Khurtia. Amongst the peoples of Koch 
affinities the dialect ia thet of North Bengal. The Sonthals 
largely retain their own language but are gradually acquiring 
Bengali. The character in common use and taught im the 
schools is Bengali: Kaithi is aleo common. 

4 Sir William Hunter remarks that Milde presents ethnuo- 
logically the aspect of a border district, The population is. 
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alitiost evenly divided into Hindus and Mahomedans: the 
Sonthals, however, constitute abont 6 per cent., of which only 
one-third are returned as Animist by religion. 

The proportion of Hindus is greatest in the north and west 
of the district and of Mahomedans in gthe south. The Hindus 
fall into three main divisions : the Bihari castes mostly resident 
in the didra tracts whose language is Hindi: the castes with 
affinities in the Koch such as the Rajbanshi, Poli and Deshi 
found in the north-east and north of the district, and lastly 
the ordinary castes of Lower Benga! strongest round Gaur and 
to the south, It will be seen that the distribution of population 
by religion corresponds with the political history of the distriot. 

Amongst the Mahomedans the differences of nationality 
are not 80 well defined, but their affinities are for the most part 
with the castes of lower Bengal, though it is said that the 
Mahomedans of the Shershabad pargani of Sibganj police- 
station, known as Shershibadis, show traces of duacent from 
the foreign immigration of the time of the Mahomedan 
dynasties. It would appear, however, that the physical 
advantages which these people enjoy can be partly ascribed 
to the healthiness of the climate of the Gangetio chars. With 
the exception of a few high class families of Saiyids, Moghuls 
and Pathans all the Mahomedans are Sheikhs, Amongst 
the cultivators, however, the Shershabadis form a distinct 
group: there is also a small endogamous body known as the 
Darbhanga Sheikhs, colonists from the district of Darbhanga. 
Of the functional groups may be mentioned the Jholahas 
(weavers), Dhaniyas (carders), Naluas (reed sellers), Nikaris 
(fishermen) and Knnjras (vegetable sellers), As illustrating 
the tendency for Mahomedans to form castes mention may 
be made of Pir-kdé-dalis, the name applied to Beldars professing 
Mahomedanism. 

The higher castes of Pengal are represented to a very limited 
extent. Of the lower castes in position and influence the 
Shihas and Banike, particularly of Old Malda, are prominent. 
It appears that a number of them were returned in the census 
as Agarwilas. Castes peculiar to the district are-Chasatis and 
Paros, agriculturista and silk-worm rearers, respectively. 
Castes mainly found in this district are Ganesh and Gangai, 
weavers and potters, though also agriculturists. 

Most of the Bihari castes permit widow remarriage, as do 
also the castes of Koch origin, so that the majority of the 
Hindu inhabitants do not differ in this respect from theit 
Mahomedan neighbours. . 
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Of the numerically more important Hindu castes the chief 
ia that comprised by the Koch Rajbansis, Polis and Deshie, who 
pumber 63,730. In appearance they are strongly Mongoloid 
like the Koches, though they deny a common origin. Sir 
Wilham Hunter says that they lived chiefly by hunting and 
were averse to leaving their villages or mixing with other 
people, They now depend entirely on agriculture and are on 
the whole a prosperous community, which ia reflected by the 
claims that a section of the Polis now make to be Kshattriya 
by origin. This sub-caste goes by the name of Sadhu aa distin- 
guished from the ‘Babu’ or ordinary Poli. Its members 
conform to Hindu custom in respect of forbidJling widow 
remarriage, the avoidance of forbidden food, and restraining 
their women-folk from attending markets to buy andsell. ‘This 
movement has made little headway with the Deshis and the 
Koch Rajbansis, and a feature of the markets und fairs of the 
eagivurn part of the district is the number of women who 
freqaent them, wearing their distinctive dress known as the 
fold, x cloth the upper part of which is tied tightly round the 
body under the armpits leaving the neck and arme bare. 

The Chains, who number 43,639, are a caste with Bihari 
affinities found in large numbers in the didra thanas of the 
west of the district. They are agriculturists and labourers 
und practise widow remarriage. They are divided into two 
sub-casles, Bara and Chhota, which do not intermarry. 

The Sonthals in the district number 52,128. Though 
returned largely as Hindus, they differ in no respect from the 
people of the Sonthal Parganas, with whom they are constantly 
in contact. The majority of them are nnabie to speak Bengali. 

The Christians number 430, nearly ail of them Baptista, 
mostly Sonthal converts. The Mission is of interest, as it was 
Mr. Grant, the factor of the English Basar factory, who brought 
Dr. Thomas to the district, and through him, William Carey, 
who settled as an indigo planter on the Tangan just beyond the 
present border of the district. 

All the Mahomedans are Sunnis, and, with the exception 
of numbers of the Shershibddis, of the Hanifi persuasion, 
Tha prevailing doctrine amongst the Shershdb&dia is that known 
aS Serhsi, though different gronps are known by such names aé 
Léviarhdbis, Wahébis, Hadayat. The common featare of these 
sohismsa ia thet they profess to base themsslyes on the text of 
the Koran andido not adhere to any of the regalar schools 
at doctrine’ thto which the Mahomedan religicans world i 
divided. To practice the adherents of these doctrines object to 
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taking service and to allowing any marriageable woman to 
remain unmarried, in addition to acknowledging the ordinary 
prohibitions amongst Mahomedans in respect of drinking, 
smoking and usury. In 1869 several prosecations for waging 
war against the Queen were instituted against Wahabis, Of 
late years, however, it is in such matters as objection to vacci- 
nation, which operation some of them characterize as an 
acknowledgment of the goddess Basanta, that they have come 
in Conflict with the administration. 

Apart from the regular Mahomedan festivals such as the 
Maharam, the Id-ul-Fitr, Id-uz-Zoha and lesser celebrations, 
the chief local religious festival is that of the Huzrat Pandua 
mélas or fairs, instituted in connection with the Baishaszdri and 
Sashazdri endowments. These mé/as are in honour of the 
saints Makdum Shih Jalal and Kutub Shah. The Baishagadri 
méla is held from the 17th to 22nd of Rajeb and the chief 
Sashazdri mé@la from the 8th to the 14th of Shaban, the last day 
coinciding with the festival of the Sab-i-barat. Regulated as 
all strictly Mahomedan ceremonies are by the lunar year, the 
dates a¥cording to the calendar year fall earlier on each 
succeeding occasion. The ceremonies consist of the offer- 
ing of fdlihas, or prayers for the dead, combined with the 
distribution of alms and feod tu the fukirs who assemble on the 
oceasion, Similar ceremonies are performed at the Powal méla 
at Bamangolé in March, The Faria sects are distinguished in 
this respect from other Mahomedans in that they repudiate 
a3 idolatrous such yatherings in honour of departed saints 
stigmatising those who assist at them as Beditis, 

Reference may be made to the Census Report of Bengal for 
a detailed account of the pirs (holy men) who are commonly 
adored in Bengal. The outward forms of this adoration moat 
commonly seen in Malda are the small bamboo boais with sails 
set afloat in the rivers in honour of Khwaja Khijr; the five 
mounds of earth in honoor of the Pinch Pir: the strips of 
cloth tied in honour of Tena Pir, on trees at the halting places 
in the bdrind, ty the carters bringing rice from Din&jpur: the 
models of horses in honour of the Ghorapir to be seen on the 
roadside by the tombs of departed saints. References to lecal 
pire will be found in the suvceeding chapters. 

Most of the Bengali-epeaking Hindu inhabitants profess 
Baisnabi doctrines*and there are numerous Bengali Gosains 
living at Goyeshbari who have numbers of followers amongst 
the Poli-and Nerth Bengal castes. With the worship of Radha 
and Krishna is, however, mingled that of Kali.- Amongat the 
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higher castes the Sakti doctrine with the worship of Durga 28 
in Lower Bengal is commonly found. The Hindi-speaking 
castes can be described as Saivas, but no hard and fast points 
of difference can be laid down to differentiate them from their 
immediate neighbours, 

Apart from the ordinary Hindu festivals common to Bengal 
there is a great gathering of dairdgis from Malda and sur- 
rounding districts for the Ramkeli méla held in the ruins of 
Gaur near the Sona Masjid at the end of Jyestha (middle of 
June), The chief ceremonies are bathing in the tank of 
Sondtan and worship of Krishna. Advantage is taken of this 
occasion by bairdgis to get married in accordance with the 
rites prescribed by Chaitanya, and a fee is paid for the marriage 
to the Gosain, who lives near the tank of Sona&tan; this has 
given rise to the popular saying that the bairdgt buys his wife 
at the Ramkeli méla for Re. 1-4. Most of the bairdgis on their 
way to the mela assemble at Sibganj Tartipur, where they bathe 
in the Ganges and worship the god Syam Sarbeswar. 

At Jangaltola on the left bank of the Bhagirathi and some 
7 miles south-west of English Bisar is a colony of Brahmins: 
known a8 Thakuranjis, who observe celibacy. They consider 
themselves to be gépinis or milkmuids and worship, dressed in 
women’s clothes, Krishna as their incarnate lover. The chief 
puja is on the last day of Baisakh and is known as the Tulsi 
Bihar méla at which large numbers of their followers assemble. 

By far the most popular festival, however, in this district is 
that of the Gumbhira. It is celebrated everywhere during the 
last three days of the Bengal year, the end of Chait, though it is 
veually carried over into Baisakh and even later. The follow- 
ing is taken from the Census Report. ‘The Koches and their 
congeners worship the Gramya Devata (village godlings) at a 
curious csremony called Gumbhira, when the young people of 
the village disguise themselves, personating the deities and 
dance, In this district, however, the ceremony is universal 
amongst low caste Hindus; it is geid that it is a form of the 
Ban Paja introduced by King Ban, whose capital was at Din§j- 
pur. The king was g-great worshipper of Siva and used to 
review at this ceromuny the acts done during the year which 
waa passing. The ceremopy consisted ¢riginally in the annual 
review of the acts of the ‘Year and penance for misdeeds. As 
now celebrated in this iyttict, 8 shamiana or a hat open on 
three sides is pat up and an image of Siva (Muhadeb) installed, 
before which there is dancing, singing, masquerading and 
gedieral tarriment. It in cagtomary to versify the past year's 
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events. The following is a verse of the topical song of April 
1908 as sung in the didra :— 


31 ame fH ae ore fore aiecy ate SIT | 
ACE ACE cafSal wate Fea Misi Ae ATT 1 
Wea Aca SAE acm, Bicwrat cag eitway fet | 
CBM Ata BISCMA wa Ye St Bate cette I 
wie AF OT TSA Bifeal, Ts gerecaa form ata nfs | 
atcs ex Sas ctarial aifacm vez 1 


“O Siva what song sha!! we sing to thee—there are no man- 
goes in the gardens—as we go from tree to tree nothing 
but new leaves are seen—our sole thought as we sit is 
what shall we do—oil, paddy and rice are very deur and 
also bran: liaten again, just at mid-day come hail and 
rain to harass the farmer and destroy the wheat.” 

The allusion is to a severe hailstorm which occurred at the 
beginning of April that year. 

The Sonthals and Mal Paharis, though largely returned as Animism 
Hindus, practically retain their tribal religious observances and 
customs, as they are in continuous touch with their brethren 
across the river, large numbers of whom come annually for the 
rice planting and cutting seasons, in addition to those who come 
to make their homes in the district, 

The system of social government is the same for Hindus, gooial 
Mahomedans and Sonthals and appears to be independent of *Y*e™ 
caste. Each village has its headman known as manda, 
pramantk or mahat for every separate caste group in it, pro- 
vided there are more than a few families. It is usual to find 
in the larger villages that the place of residence of the mem- 
bers of each group is called after the mandal’s name as so anil 
so’s tola or para. The mandal is not ordinarily elected but 
generally holds the post by descent; he is frequently the 
money-lender of the community and generally the wealthiest 
man, So far as perquisites of office go, these are confined 
chiefly to pdn supdri on festive occasions, to double allowances 
at wedding feasts, and he is also 4 sort of general adviser. 
Breaches of caste discipline, or morglity, petty sivil disputes 
and quarrels are adjudicated on by assémiblies of the neighbour- 
ing mandals constituting » panchayat. These assemblies are 
known as list, bdishi or chautishi, the bdisht being the most 
common, The words mean 3, 22 and 36, reapactivaly, and 
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it is said that formerly the panchayat consisted of mandals 
of that number of villages. Huwever that may be, it 
appears that the term Ldishi is even occasionally applied to 
designate a single prominent mandal. The panchayat as- 
sembles at the house of the senior mandal and the parties are 
sent for, and, if the offence be not admitted, are heard and a 
decision is given. For petty offences the punishment is usually 
a fine, which umongst some castes is spent on drinking and 
general feasting and with others devoted to religious purposes, 
such a4 the upkeep of a mosque. Payment is enforced by out- 
casting, which means that no one can marry into the offender’s 
family without incurring the same penalty or smoke or sit with 
him or visit his house. Amongst the Hindus in cases of caste 
discipline, the panchayat does not usually seek, or act on, the 
advise of the Brahmins who minister to the castes, 

Amongst the higher castes and classes of the population this 
elaborate system of caste contro! docs not exist, and even 
amongst the general mass of the population it 18 being sapped 
through the spread of education and ditfusion of wealth, and to 
some extent the influence of the zamindar: system, bat on the 
other hand tke post of mandal is much coveted, as it is possible 
for a man of wealth to get a place amonyst them, 

The system must be distinguished from the panchayat 
system of the Chaukidari Act, by which a group of villages 1s 
formed into a union and the leading persons constituted into a 
panchayat responsible for assessment, collection and disburse- 
ment of the chaukidari tax and for reporting crime, etc., under 
the Criminal Procedare Code. 

It is also distinct from the village government by the 
headinan, by which the internal economy of the village is 
regalated in matters of intercaste dealings, although the same 
individual may act in various capacities. 

The ordinary village house sonsista of a number of single 
storied huts of bamboo built on raised plinths of earth round 
an open yard: in the towns there are a number of brick 
buildings. The use of corrugated igen has aot spread much, 
mainly owing to the extreme heat in the hatweather, in spite 
of the fact that.at this season of the yeas, ‘hen the dry west 
winds blow, there are normally extensté fires, whole villages 
being niyulast} burnt down. In the bdrind tracts houses are 
anuatlg-built with thick mud walls and thatched roofs, the 
calling’ being of bamboos with «aud laid on them. The oater 
wall jw dyrried from one hut to the other 20 as to enclose all the 
hots ¢rsiilurthe homestead, there being only one exit and the 
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huts opening into a yard inside, Ruilding MH wanall® dane by 
the cultivators themselves. 

Mention has been made of the peculiar dress worn by the 
women of the Koch classes. The rest of ihe people wear the 
adhéti and sdri of Lower Bengal, generally of cotton : coats, 
vests, shoes, and umbrellas are in common use, Ornaments of 
gold and silver are commonly worn as well as the cheaper orna- 
ments of glass and inferior metals, 

Various forms of drams, wind and siring instruments are 
used by the Nats who supply muaic at religious festivals and 
weddings. In the towns there are amateur theatrical assovia- 
tions. 

The life of the ordinary villager 1s very simple, the ordinary 
work in the fields being diversified by journeys to buy silk- 
worm seed, to cut and buy winter rics and to attend the bigger 
fairs in addition to the round of local markets and village festi- 
vities. The absence of any considerable number of high caste 
people of uhe middle classes in the villages has mil:tated against 
interest being aroused in the outside world, To this day, for 
example it is common to hear the district of Murshidabad 
called by its old name of Makshusabad. At the same time, in 
spite of the absorption in village affairs, the ordinary village 
factions over social and religious matters do not obtrude them- 
selves to any great extent, 

Of resent years the good prices ruling for agricultural pro- 
duce have introduced more money into the villages, and there 
has been increased interest in movements for the improvement 
of caste and for batter education, mostly contined, however, to 
the Bengali-speaking population, the Hindi-speahing pcrtion of 
the inhabitants being apparently satisfied with their improved 
material position. This is not surprising, in view of the low 
status in society of the majority of these latter people, eg. 
Binds, Chains and Tiyars. 

The towns are differentiated from the villages by the pre- 
sence in them of a comparatively large foreign population of 
professional men and edueated men in Government and other 
employment atiggcted by business, and in the case of English 
Basar and Nawiibganj also by the courts. This element is on 
the whole progreesiv@anad contributes largely to the working 
of local and municipal administration and to-imereasing the 
amenities of town life. An instance of this activity is the 
small agricaltoral and industrial exhibition foanded in 1901 
and held almost annually since then at English Bésir, The 
other side of the pictare in the comparison between yard! and 
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village life ia the gambling, drinking, and looseness of morals 
characteristic of town life. 

With the exception of the Wa&habi movement, in the course 
of which some men were prosecuted in 1866 for waging war 
against the Queen, no political movement appeara to have 
affected the district during British rule till the agitation against 
the partition of Bengal in 1905. This was strongest amongst the 
educated sections of the urban areas, but made its appeal on 
the protectionist side to the producers of cotton cloths and silks, 
The greatly increased circulation of vernacular newspapers 
characteristic uf the agitation had hittle effect amongst the 
inasses in fomenting sedition and anti-Government feelings, but 
served to quicken interest in secular education and to stir up 
the secular antipathy between Hindu and Mahomedan. ‘the 
mereased interest in education was particularly noticeable 
amongst the Mahomedans. 

There ure no prominent old families whose representatives 
live in the district, and large quantities of land belong to 
families resident in other districts. Of local residents the 
Brahmin family of Chanchal, whose ancestors ucquised land 
in the north of the district, is the most important. The present 
representative of the family, Raja Sarat Chandra Roy, who 
received the title of Rajain 1911, resides at Chaénchaél and is 
well known for his hberal support of medical and educational 
institutions for the benefit of his tenantry. Babu Krishna Lal 
Choudhuri is the preseat head of the Tilhi banking and land- 
holding family of English Bazar, whose fortunes date from 
their business relations with the Hon’ble East India Company. 

The Gir Gosain of Gosainhat is a zamindar held in consider- 
able respect as an up-conntry Brahmin and head of an old 
religious foundation. 

Of all the indigo planters who held large quantities of land 
in the district up to the latter part of last century the sole 
surviving representative is Mr. George Hennessy, the samindar 
of Mathurapur. Amongst the Mahemedans the Miya family of 
Jotis a well knowa old Mahomedan family of the district, 
once large landholders. The heads of the Baishaziri and 
Skshasdri endowments belong to the district of Burdwan and 
are non-resident landlords. 
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THE vital statistics coflected throngh the agency of the 
village chaukidars are, at any rate up to the recent years, of little 
value except as showing the relative healthiness and 
unhealthiness of different years and the relative incidence of 
common diseases, The returns for towna are more accurate, 
but the towns are themselves small and contain a namber of 
mep who do not bring their familes with them. Conse- 
quently their statistics afford no accurate indication of the real 
birth and death rates of the district. 

In 1892 the system of reporting by chaukidars of both 
Inrths a@| deaths was re-introduced. For the ten years 1892— 
1901 the average annual rates per mille for the whole district 
were for births 38°3 and for deaths 33°69, For the ten years 
19011911 the corresponding figures are births 46°98 per mille 
and deaths 36°33. Allowing for the increase of population 
shown by the census of 1911 it would appear that the 
percentages for the two periods show no great variations, 
Daring the period from 1892 to 1911, years in which the 
recorded number of deaths exceeded those of births are 1894, 
1899, 1900, 1907, years in which epidemic malaria prevailed. 
Between the census of 1901 and that of 1911 the excess of 
births over deaths was 57,000 or about half the recorded 
increase of population ; allowing for immigration these figures 
are probably fairly correct. 

According to the annual returns, the greatest mortality is 
due to fever, cholera and smali-pox. The usual sequence of 
these diseases during the year is, cholera daring the hot weather 
in the mango season and towards the end of the rains at 
the time of the bsddos paddy coming into common gonsnmp- 
tion ; fever at the close of the rains and beginning of the cold 
weather, followed by smmali-pox which continues occasionally 
into the rains, ‘Of the three, malarial fever is by far the most 
important, but ‘es small-pox, cholera and fever are generally 
the onty three diseases whjch the village chankidar can 
distitiguizh, every death tet due to small-pox or cholera is 
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ascribed to fever; it is not possible to say accarately how much 
of the mortality is due to malarial fever proper. The district 
shares with Purnea, Dindjpur and Rajshdhi the reputation of 
being very unhealthy from this cause, and it ia safe to say 
that beside the considerable mortality from malaria in normal 
years, any increase in the death rate due to fever may he set 
down to malaria dlone. The type of fever common is thus 
deseribed by the Civil Surgeon :— 

“The ordinary type is the tertian form. Quotidian ia not 
rare but the quartan type is geldom seen, Sometimes the fever 
agyumes a remittent form, which occamonally ends fatally. 
The temperature tino some Cases remainga persistently high, 
and am some cases (here as irregular rise and fall. The 
temperature is generally highest in the evening. The spleen 
becomes enormously enlarged after repeated attacks of 
malarial fever of the intermittent type. The remittent type 
lasts from a wovk in muld Cases to suveral weeks in severe cases, 
wand the spleen becomes enlarged, though not so much as in 
the cause of repeated attacks of fever of the intermittent form.” 
The prevalence of malarial fever is not by any means @ recent 
phenomenon in the history of the district. Hamilton ascribes 
the depopulation of Gaur to malaria. Ralph Fitch, writing in 
1556, mentions that ‘the muscatoes of Gouren were very big. 
At the end of the 18th cuntary Dr. Thomas speaks of the fevers 
prevalynt at Goumalli near Gaur, in which place he was resid- 
ing, and the thinas of English Pazar and Sibganj bordering 
Gaur have still a heavy death rate from malarial fever, which 
occasionally assumes an epidemic form. ‘The most unhealthy 
part of the disirict from this cause is, however, the bdrind, 
though the comparative sparsenuss of the population has tended 
to obscure the facts. 

The deaths per mille from fevers for the years 1904, 1905, 
1906, 1907, 1911 were 32°30, 3464, 34:47, 34°77 und 32°30, 
respectively, The figures for 1911 show a decrease as they are 
calculated on the censys population of 1911. The mean rate 
for the five years preceding 1911 on these figures is 24°75. It 
has been suggested that the cause of the outbreaks in 1905, 
1906 and 1907 was the oonstruction of the Katihar-Godagari 
railway line, which introduced large numbers of coolies into 
the uistrict, and which may have disturbed the drainage of the 
country through which it passed. The years [894—1899 appear, 
however, to have been years of equally heavy mortality from 
malaria, and every year there is a considerable flow of labour 
acrosa the Mahdnuaaua in the cold weather. 14 woald seem that 
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the-district is permanently infected from the bérind and from 
Gaur and that years of high floods or short crops create 
the conditions necessary for the disease to become epidemic in 
the parts of the district affected by them. 

Next to fevers the greatest mortality is cause by cholera. 
For the decades 1892—1901 and 1902—1911 the average morta- 

lity per mille was 2°68 and 2°21, rising to 4:84 in 1893, 6°28 in 
1899, 4°39 in 1904, and 6-25 in 1905, The disease is largely spread 
by the practice of throwing half-burnt bodies into the rivera, 
From small-pox the average mortality per mille for the 
decades 1892—1901 and 1902—1911 was 01 and ‘12, being 
highest in the years 1907 and 1910 with the figures of °23 and 
*54, respectively. 

Diarrhea, dysentery, rheumatism, anemia, hydrocele, 
worms an! skin and eye affections are common (liseases, 

In the birind the water-supply 18 derived from = tanks Wane 
which are filled by annual rains and by the heavy dew. 
This water is generally of a reddish or soapy colour and has a 
somewhat offensive odour, Wells are infrequent, as the 
soil is teo hard to admit of thar being sunk, but their place is 
taken by shallow water-holes in which surface water accumu- 
lates. For the rest of the district where river water, to which 
preference is given, is not available, water is obtained from 
ring wells sunk to adepth of 15—20 fect at a cost of from 10 to 
15 rupees. The lessened flow of Ganges water through the 
K&lindrf has caused 4 deterioration of the water in the 
Mahananda for drinking purposes, the bulk of the water now 
coming straight from the melted snow of the hills and from 
the swamps through which its tributaries pass, 

The staple food dict in the cast of the district is winter rice Dist or 
and for the great majority of the population flesh also, In the Robie 
remainder of the district the main diet of the poorer classes 
consists of the inferior loro and bhddo rice with fish, and 
in the didra during the winter season barley and wheaten 
cakes. Both the Bengali and Kihari diets are used in the 
jail. 

Ontside the towns of English Bazir and Nawdbganj, which samira 
maintain trenching grounds, to which the night-soil is removed ™°™ 
in carta, there ia no system of conservancy. The need is not 
particularly felt except in the bigger villages, where there are 
nambers of brick houses with privies, besides the ordinary 
bamboo huts. The saving circumstances are the annuat 
isiundations.and the extensive fires which occur when the dry 
weet winds are blowing. 
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In the case of large temporary aggregations of people at 
fairs, the District Board arranges for a supply of sweepers and 
the protection of the water-supply and medical attendance, but 
its funds are not sufficient to permit it to -grapple with the 
problems of sanitation in the villages. The town of English 
Bazar has a drainage system, but it cannot be said that the 
municipalitics are superior in health to the villages, and in 
particular the town of Old Malda is notoriously insanitary and 
unhealthy. It is curious to note that Hamilton, when speaking 
of this town which has changed little from his time, compares 
it favourably with the ordinary European town. 

There is very little opposition to vaccination, and such as 
there is, ia confined to members of the reformed Mahomedan 
sects, mostly in the southern chars of the district and in 
Ratua, Since 1892 the number of successful vaccinations 
and revaccinations per year has varied from 26,142 to 51,043, 
and at the preseud time some 27 per cent, of the population 
is protected, The figures of vaccination of recent years 
have increased considerably owing tothe prevalence of small-pox, 

In 1871 there was only one dispensary in the distnict, that 
at English Bazar, which was started in 1861. At the present 
time there are ten, all of which, with the caception of that at 
Chinchal, receive subsidies from the District Board and, in 
addition, those of English Bazar and Old Malda and Nawab- 
gan} from the municipalities in which they are situated. The 
private dispensary at Chanchal, which is maintained by Raja 
Sarat Chandra Roy, is in charge of an assistant surgeon, and 
medical assistance is afforded to outlying parts of the Raja’s 
estate by itinerant hospital assistants. It is one of the best 
equipped disponsarics in the district. The remaining rural 
dispensaries under the charge of sub-assistant surgeons are 
situated at Harishchandrapur, Mathurdpur, Kausat, Gumasta- 
pur, Gajol, Bimangolé, there being one dispensary to every 
100,000 people. 

The total number of patients treated at the public dispen- 
saries in 1910 was 51,880 or 54 per mille. The only dispen- 
sary in which indoor patienta are treated is that at English 
Basar. The accommodation is for 22 males and 6 femalea, 
the average daily namber of patients being 12; there is a 
modern operation room, the gift of Mr. Hennessy of Mathuré- 
pur. The number of indoor patients annually averages 300. 
The grants to dispensaries from District Board and Municipal 
funds for 1910 were Rs. 10,791, and there was raised by sab- 
acription the sum of Ra, 3,185. 
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The total number of practitioners in the district is 424, of 
whom eleven have diplomas, including the lady doctor at the 
English Bazar dispensary. 

Fever, intestinal disorders, skin disease, dysentery and 
diarrhoea, rhoumatism, venereal diseases, diseases of the eye, 
ear and lungsare the most common diseases treated. Operations 
for cataract and stone are common, hut most of the operations 
are of a minor nature. 

Government quinine in glass tubes cach containing a treat- Quinte 
ment of 32 tabloids is on sale at Post Othoes, The sales in 1910 RMN 
amounted to 226 pounds weight. 
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CHAPTER V. 


AGRICULTURE. 


THE average annual rainfall of the district 15 about 57 inches: 
for cultivation, however, variations in rainfall are secondary in 
importance to the annual inundations, except in the high lands 
of the bdrind. The rate of rise of the rivers and the time that 
they remain in flood determine for the rest of the district the 
character of the cultivation, that 18, whether a quick-growing 
or slow-growing crop of rice, the staple food crop, can be grown. 
The best rice, is, of course, the transplanted variety harvested in 
the winter, but such land does not as a rule give a second crop 
und so is less valuable than the inundated land, which retains 
its moisture in the cold weather. 

The ordinary field of the later alluvium is either® sano -r- 
shaped with a swamp or d2/ at its lowest part or slopes down 
towards water-courses. In the saucer-shaped field the water in 
the 7 rises gra lually and remains for a period long enough 
to permit the cultivation of the winter rice not transplanted, 
known as dghani, which rises withthe water. The higher lands 
of the circumference grow quick-growing or bhddv: crops under 
rainfall, but drain too quickly for winter mee. Similarly, in 
the case of Jund sloping towards a water-course, there is a tract 
between the bed of the stream and the higher parta of the land, 
on which dghanz can be grown, the lower and upper portion 
being suitable for the quinker growing crops, grown by flood 
water and rain water, respectively. 

In the case, however, of the Ganges didra, the rapid rise and 
fall of the river level only permits diddor crops to be raised in 
the raina, whilst in the éd/ and diéd land the same effect follows 
from the great depths the water quickly reaches and maintains, 
In the stiff clay of the bdrind which ia above flood level, the 
rain water is retained in the fields by low parapeta of earth and 
the ordinary transplanted winter rice is grown. In the cold 
weather this soil becomes very hard, and cultivation of cold 
weather crops is only possible with irrigation. 

The southern portion of the district, which rocerves the 
Ganges silt, is the moat fertile, and next in order comes the 
northern portion of the district, both thege areas being largely 
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double cropped. The least fertile lands are the higher por- 
tions of the bdrind which have only recently been cleared of 
jungles, and the rather poor soil of the diba and ¢dl. 

Common soils of the later alluviam are clay with a small 
admixture of sand called matiyal or matal :dorash or dddald, a 
mixture ef md@idl and sand, and as its name implies, suitable 
for growing two crops: the mixture of Ganges mud and fine 
sand known as mdshind : chamd or jhenjdr, sandy soil with » 
somewhat hard crust, only suitable for occasiona! cropping. 
Basta and rangamati are the names of the clay soils of the 
birind which are blackish and red, respectively. 

Considerable areas in the centre and south of the district are 
permanently laid down with mulberry and mango: apart from 
these the main field crops are the bhddor, the dghant and hai- 
mantek and the rahe crops. Lhddotis the early crop sewn in 
May anid reaped in the month of August-September, and includes 
paddy, jute, maize and various mullets. Aghancand harmantik 
are the winter rice crops, the distinction being that dghani is 
sown broad-cast whilst hammantik is transplanted : the rabi 
ia the Gold weather crop aud includes Aalai, khesari, barley 
wheat, mustard, peas, Imseed, gram. Of the normal cropped 
area 27 per cent. is under bhddor ree: 34 per cent, under 
dghans and haumantek rice 220 per cent. under rahi food crops : 
and 3 per cent. under maize. So far us food stalls are concern- 
ed, the winter, bhddoé and sade crops are of almost equal 
importance, 

The area under winter rice is estimated at 290,000 acres and 
that under bAddoz at 234,000 acres. The method of cultivation 
for dghaniand bhddoi is practically the same. The land is 
ploughed and cross ploughed from four to eight times accord- 
ing to its quality : a ladder (soz) or plank (crhoma) is used to 
break up the clods and cover the seed, which is sown broad- 
cast. When the plants are about 4 inches high, a harrow 
(6idia) is used to thin them and the land is weeded : the use of 
the bidia makes the crop grow as regularly as if it had been 
transplanted. A second weeding is given to crops on high 
land. 

The ordinary bhddoi rice is sown in May and reaped, as its 
name implies, in August-September, bat a variety of sixty-day 
rice known as jethi is sown in small quantities in April, in the 
Ganges didra, in the mad at the edge of the river, and reaped 
in Juno before the river begins to rise. There is some 
tendency for jute cultivation to encroach on the high Iand 
bhddor area and for .more extensive aowings of bhddot rice to 
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be made in the low lands. The outtarn in gach areas, which 
are very considerable in the didra tracts, depends entirely on 
the rate of rise of the rivers and, in particular, the Ganges. If 
the main flood comes before the crop is ripe there are heavy 
lowes : if the rains are normal, and the main flood is late, 
there isa bamper crop and there is not sufficient time to harvest 
it. A total loss of 25 per cent. of the produce of such areas, 
represents an average full crop. Bhddot rice, unlike winter 
rice, ‘loea not keep and 18 mainly eaten by the poorer classes. 

Agham, the non-transplanted winter rice, is grown mainly 
in the north of the district . as its name implies, it is reaped in 
the month of Aghran (November-December). It issownin June 
and July, his rice, though it has keeping properties, ia not 80 
fine as the transplanted rice, 

It has already been mentioned that transplanted winter 
rice grows in the higher land of the bdrind. It is known as 
haimanttk tice. As soon as the rains commence, low lying 
plota of Jand, or plots near a tank which can be irrigated, are 
prepared and sown broadcast for seedlings. At the same time 
the fields ara ploughed from four to six times, the raifi water 
being retained in each plot by Jow walls of mud or ais. On 
steeper slopes the ground is terraced, and frequently there is a 
tank at the top of the slope from which the upp>r fields are irm- 
gated as necessary. Before transplantation of the seedlings the 
soil in the fields is reduced to soft mud. Transplantation goes 
on from July to September according to the rainfall. Varieties 
of Aaimantik rice are chenga, tilkaphul, kalam, tal sail, 
jhagari, basphul, shubandan, madhubinni, phorbini, binna- 
phul, indra sail, malsara, jhinga sail, parblat fra, etai dad- 
khani, kataribhog, kanakchur, parijat, sonamukhi, gopalbhog. 
The crop ig reaped in December-January, and is largely 
exported. 

The spring rice, known a3 buro, is largely cultivated in the 
bits in which water remains throughout the cold weather. The 
land up to the edge of deep water is ploughed as for winter rice 
during the months of November-December and the surface of 
the fields, which are divided by ails, made into a soft batter of 
mud. Water is lifted from the dif by means of the sai, a trough 
closed at one end, The trough is pivoted, so that the closed 
end can be let down into the water to be raised : the contents, 
when the trough is lifted, ran out at the other end’ atthe 
higher level. Usually, to facilitate lifting, in addition to the 
pedal at the open ond, there is an upright near the trough, to 

which is shang & weighed cross beam connected with the duosbal” 
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énd of the trough by a piece of rope. The operator pulls the 
weight till the trough rises high enough to let him apply his 
own weight to the pedal. By a series of jdés water can be 
lifted in large quantities to a considerable height. The seed- 
lings are grown either in a specially prepared piece of ground, 
or more frequently in the soft mud left on the banks of the 
rivers as they fall im October-November. Transplantation is 
done as for Aarmantrk paddy, and the crop is cut in April-May 
being kept watered by means of the dé. 

Other bhddu: food crops are maria (Hleusine Coracana), pies, 
saina (Panicum frumentacum), kodu (Paspalum ascrohicula- tood crops 
tum), china (Paricum milaceum) which are sown 1n small 
quantities at the same time as and very often mixed with biddot 
paddy, with which they are reaped. Maize (Zea Mays) ia also 
grown, chiefly by the Sonthals in the higher lands of the bdrind 
which are not suitable for rice. 

The main rahe crops are kala: (Phaseolus radiatus), peas, Rabi or 
wheat, barley, gram (Cicer arielenum), mug (Phaseolus mungo)s noon 
masurt (Ervuum Lens), arhar (Cayanus indicus) and khesari ‘oP* 
(Lathyr&ts sativus), bosides olseeds, the first five being the most 
important of the food-stuffs. As soon as the bidder crops are 
harvested on the higher linds and when the floods have subsided 
on the low-r, ploughing w commenced for the rade crops. The 
first sown ts Aalus, which is frequently grazed off and followed 
by another rab: crop. The higher lands are ploughed four to 
aix times for wheat and barley, and twice for peas. Khesari« 
is chiefly cultivated with dghanz rice, being sown broadcast 
in the rics fields in October. In the didra tracts two rab: cropa 
are frequently grown together: the richness of the soil from 
the Ganges silt otherwise causing plants to grow big at the 
expense of the produce. The crops are harvested from January 
to April. For the district the average area under wheat and 
barley is estimated at 90,000 acres, under gram 8,000, and under 
the remaining food crops 10,000 acres. 

Of oilseeds the most important are mustard (Brassica Oilscods 
campastris), t31 (Sesamum indicum), linseed (Linum usita- 
Ussimum), and sirguja (Guizota Abyssinica). The normal 
area under mustard is 60,000 acres and of the others 20,000 
acres. For these crops the land is ploughed four times, and 
laddored till a smooth surface is prodaced. Of recent years 
there has been a great extension of oil-seed cultivation in the 
tal and dba lands. 

» dpa. ia grown on a normal area of 30,000 acres approxi- Other 
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low land of Gajol thinaé. The ordinary deshi jute is of inferior 
quality due in the main to the seed not being properly selected 
and indifferent methods of retting. Sunn hemp is aleo grown 
in small quantities for local use. 

Mulberry leaf raising is one of the most important indys- 
tries of the district, the area under the mulberry plant being 
estimated at 23,000 acres. The conditions which this plant 
requires to give remunerative resulta area light soil above 
flood level with good drainage, anda water level which does 
not fall below a moderate depth, These conditions obtain 
naturally, or can be created by embanking the land, over large 
areas of the southern and central portions of the district. 

The chief centres of the cultivation are locally known as 
juars,of which the main divisions are the upper juars round 
Jot, Dhantola, Kayaicherra, Chandipnr; the didra juars round 
Goyesbari, Jalilpur and Sujapur; and the Bholahat juars 
round Bholihat and Kasimpore. 

The mulberry tres commonly grown is the Morus indica 
and it is cultivated asa shrub, the plants being arranged in 
lines at a distance apari of vighteen inches to two fe@t. The 
plant is propagated from cuttings, and once established is very 
long-lived, reaembl ng in this andin its method of cultivation 
the tea plant. It is pruned in August or September go as to 
prevent its reaching a height of more than 18 inches to 2 feet. 
The manure moat generally used is decayed vegetation from 
the bils, of which the chief ingredient is the cachu. In the 
cold weather this is catin great quantities and stacked at the 
side of the bils to drain and decompose, Its value is about 
Re. 1 per cart-load. The fields are regularly hoed and weeded 
and kept scrupulously clean, as an admixture of leaves of other 
plants kills the silk-worm3. The leaf is alazo useless for feeding 
purposes if the ground is flooded, and in years of very high 
flood there is much loss from this source. Leaf plucking goes 
on practically throughout the year, though there are three main 
seasons, November, April and June. 

The value of the leaf is from Re. 1 to Re. 1-8 per manad, 
rising, as the cocoons ripen off, to as high as Rs. 5 in years of 
eearcity of leaf through drought or any other cause. The 
average produce of an acre of mulberry is about 300 meands of 
feaf and stalks, and taking the cost of cultivation at Rs. 75 the 
profitis about Ra, 20 per month. ’ 

The profits from the ‘cultivation have ted within the Jast 
three decades to an extension of the area under mulberry,’ bet 
they are rivalled by those from mango orchards. It is commie, 
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when the soil is suitable, to combine the two, the land being 
worked as a mulberry field till the mango trees have estab- 
lished themselves and grown too large to permit of cultiva- 
tion underneath them. Malda has long been famous for its 
mangoes ; it ia recorded that Niwab Murshid Ali Kuli Khan 
used to send an armed guard for the trees the fruits of which 
were reserved for his use, Dr. Buchanan Hamilton writes :— 
“The mangoes called Malda have 4 high reputation, and may 
be considered as one of the finest fruits in the world, but few 
of these grow at Malda (the present police-station of Old Malda) : 
all the plantations of the most valuable kinds are on the oppo- 
site side of the Mah&nanda in the Purnea district (the present 
police-station English Bazar), Still, however, the mangoes of 
the left bank of the Mahananda are preferable to any others 
in Dinajpur. As the produce of the mango tree, even in its 
present state, is one of the most valuable in this district 
(Dinajpur), for it cannot be of less anvual value on an 
average than Ras. 4,50,000, and as the management is better 
understood at Maida than anywhere else, I shall give some 
accounteof the manner in which this fine tree is cultivated by 
the people ot that place. A bigha of ground is considered as 
adirect plantation, In the sixth year or when the trees are 
from 61x to nine years old, they begin to yreld salaeble fruit; 
and their proluce 15 reckoned to be doubled every year for 
five years. The produce now becomes nearly stationery, for 
although the trees grow larger and produce a greater number, 
the size and value of the fruit diminishes. The only expense 
after the first five years is to watch and collect the fruit, the 
rent, and a little ploughing or hoeing ; a plantation will last 50 
or 60 years. 

“it might bs supposed that, with such a large profit, the 
plantations would be extending fast; but this does not appear 
to be thecase. The great uncertainty of the crop is no doubt 
also astrong objection to these plantations. In many yeara 
the inango almost entirely fails, and in others it is 80 exceed- 
ingly abundant that there is searcely any sale for the produce, 
Heavy fogs or rains, when the flowers have expanded, almust 
cestainly prevent the fruit from forming. Besides, a capital of 
Re. 40 or 50 ia rather uncommon. 2 

“The natives are entirely ignorant of the art of engrafting, 
which is the only moans by which good kind can with cer- 
tainty be reared. In Dindjpor green mangoes come into season 
shout the 12th of April, and continue until almost the end of 
Mag. Bring the seaspn they enter largely inion the dishes of 
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the natives and] are pre.erved at Maida in sugar or honey, 
Some are cut into four part: and dried in the san ; but by far 
the greatest part is preserved by cutting the green plup from 
the stone, and beating it with mustard seed, salt and tarmeric, 
to which are occasionally added some of the carminative seeds, 
such ascummin. Those preparations keep throughout the year 
and are 8 common seasoning for the food of the natives. The 
ripe mangoes continue from the end of May until the middle 
of July. Their expressed juice is frequently inspisaated by 
exposure to the sun; in this state it will keep throughout the 
year, and is eaten with milk (malaz).” 

This was written in 1808 A.D., and since that time the 
cultivation has made immense strides, The chief improve- 
ment isin grafting, 80 much so that the sale of grafts alone 
isa considerable trade of the valua of Rs. 30,000 per year. 
The grafts (kalam) are raised by the inarching method and 
are sold at from one rupee to two rupees exch. There are now 
some fifty distinct varieties of mangoes obtained by grafting in 
the M&lda district, of which the best known are the Brinddban, 
Gdpalbhdg, Kesapat and Fusli, by means of the last ef which 
the manyo season has been extended into Angast. The hole 
in which the original Fusli tree grew 13 still pointed out 
at Nimisarai. As in Hamulton’s time the best mangoes are 
stul grown in the English Bazar thind, in the angle of 
the rivers Kalindri and Mahfnand§, and in this portion of 
the diatrict the caltivation has encroached considerably on 
that of the ordinary field crops. There appear to be condi- 
tions of soil and climate here which favour the growth of the 
tree, The laying out of graft mango gardens is, however, 
extending over the whole of the district west of the Mahdnanda, 
and in particular ronnd Mahadipur oa the Pagl&, and on the 
Gaur embankments. The chief congideration, if the soil be 
suitable, is the facilities for transport, and in particular water 
transport, as most of the profits come from the export trade. 
The garden must be on ground above fiood level: the young 
trees are guarded against high floade by planting them in 
amound of earth of the requisite height, and protected by 
bamboos against erosion. The trees are set about 30 fect apart 
though many gardens are to be fonnd closer planted with 
consequent losa of vitality to the treea, Ordinary manurge are 
used, but, when available, ish manure is applied to 
valuable trees, The crop is uncertain, but the extension of, 
outtivation has lessened the chances of total failure, and there 
ina full crop on an average case in three. or four veaid. ‘The. 
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value of the crop of an acre of graft treea in full bearing is 
from five to six hundred rapees, though these prices are very 
often exceeded for well-known gardens. The fruits are plucked 
with a hand net and will keep for from 17 to 18 days. Besides 
the gardens of graft trees which are planted mainly for the 
export trade, there are ordinary village gardens in which the 
trees are from seedlings (gufi). The total acreage under 
orchards is roughly estimated at 15,000 acres. 

Tobacco 1s grown a8 a garden crop for local consumption, 
the normal area under this crop being about 10,000 acres. 

The cultivation of indigo has totally ceased in this district, 
though 50 years ago there were 27 factories working. 

Sugarcane is not an important crop, being chiefly grown for 
eating and in small quantities. 

Vegetables are cultivated in garden plots for household use 
and for sale in the bazira. The most important are the sweet 
potato, the batgun (Solanum melongena), pampkins (Lagenaria 
valgaris) and gourds (Bentncasa cerifera), country radishes and 
melons. Large quantities of onions and chilis are grown in 
Gajol th®ud. Most European vegetables grow well, in parti- 
cular tomatoes and cauliflowers. Potato cultivation has not 
made much headway, though it is common in TulsThat& thind, 
Of trees, besides the mango are cultivated the plantain, jack 
fruit (Artocurpus integrifolia), the licht (Nephelium lrtchs), 
whilst cuatar !-apple (Anona squaniosa) and bel { Aegle marmeloa) 
trees are common, In Gaur there are regular plantations of 
plantains, but the fruit is of inferior quality. The sAhejura 
(Phenia sylvestris) and palmyra palm are common, they are 
tapped for liquor, and the khejura is also used to a small 
extent for sugar extraction. Pan (Piper betel) for usa with the 
areca nut is also grown. 

The district has not been cadastrally surveyed, The statis- 
tics of the acreage under cultivation are based originally on the 
report of the Revenue Sarveyor in 1852. Since then they have 
been corrected from time to time on the reports of the local 
officers, and the figures are merely approximate. 

The total normal acreage (1901-02) of the cropped land is 
yetarned at 842,700 acres, of which 169,900 acres are cropped 
‘qguore than ones, leaving a net acreage under cultivation of 
672,800. Taking the fignres for the five years 1907—1911 the 
proportions of bAd&dol orops not including jute, winter rice and 
rabi are 38:2, 36-9 and 24-9, respectively, the net ares under 
datesiand pulses being 717,000 acres and under oilseeds 64,000 
fdisk, Allowing‘ 70,000 acres for orchards, maiberry and 
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jate, it will be seen that in comparison with the normal area 
there has been an increase of cultivation during the last deaade 
corresponding to the increase of population. 

Out of the total acreage of the district 332,000 acres were 
returned in 1901-02 as cultivable waste, 80 that there is still a 
considerable quantity of land remaining to be taken up, mostly 
in the north and east of the district and of inferior quatity. 

It cannot be said that the people are unduly conservative: 
and there can be no doubt that they are good cultivators, 
Practically rotation of crops is practised in double cropped 
lands, which beside are annually refertilised by silt. It is true 
that complaints are heard of loss of fertility, but what evidence 
is available does not point to any general deterioration of the 
land. The diversity of crops is partly due to the diversity of 
people who have reclaimed great parts of the district during the 
pust half century: the Bihari, for example, is not used to jute 
and dislikes working in deep water; the Sonthal is attracted 
towards the high lands under jungle and prefers maize cultiva- 
tion ; the man of the didra is unable to live in the Jé@rind and 
is attracted towards the dijbds and the tdl. The ¢endency, 
however, is for the new generation to sink its traditional 
prejudices and devote itself to the most profitable forms of 
cultivation, For example, maize cultivation extended in the 
didra after it was fonnd that Sonthals in the district were 
willing to trade winter rice against it. Capital is constantly 
flowing into mulberry and mango. Rice cultivation is extend. 
ing in the bdrind where the opening of the railway has given a 
value to Jand practicaily valueless a few years ago. 

Cow-dung manure is used for jute crops; for mulberry, pest 
soil is also used: at one time also bat guano was procurable in 
some quantities from the ruins of Gaur, but with the restoration 
of the buildings the supply is negligible. Kalai is used as 
green manure. In the hot weather the stubbles and grass are 
commonly burnt in the north of the district, A good deal 
of valuable cattle manure is burnt for fuel, the supply of wood 
not being sufficient to satisfy the domestic demand, as well as 
the requirements for reeling cocoons. 

Of recent years fairly large sums of money have been 
distributed under the Agriculturiste’ Loans Act io tide over 
occasional partial failure of crops. 

~ The local breeds are poor, but large quantities of baffaloes 
and bullocks are brought from Bihdr, and the oxen used for 
earting on the R&éjmahal road are generally up-country beasia, 
The difficulties in the way of keeping cstile in condition are 


